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LITERATURE. 


Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of 
the Reign of Henry VIif. Preserved in 
the Public Record Office, the British Mu- 
seum, and elsewhere in England. Arranged 
and Catalogued by J. S. Brewer, M.A. 
(Rolls Series: Vol. TV., Part I., 1870; 
Part IL, 1872; Introduction and Ap- 
pendix, 1875.) . 

Mr. Brewer’s Fourth Volume consists of 

three Parts, of which the last has not yet 

been issued, although on the eve of pub- 
lication. Meanwhile the Introduction to 
it is before us. This portion of the work 
extends over seven of the most important 
years of the reign of Henry VIII. It is 
within these seven years that we trace the 
beginning of the King’s scruples as to his 
marriage with Katharine of Arragon, the 
mission of Cardinal Campeggio from the 
Pope, the trial before the Legatine Court, 
the revocation of the cause to Rome, and, 
finally, the fall and death of Wolsey. The new 
light shed on all these subjects would in 
itself be sufficient to make the work before 
us by far the most important historical pub- 
lication of the day. But along with these 
great matters of domestic interest, and in- 
timately connected with the progress of 
affairs at home, some foreign events of the 
very highest magnitude—such as the battle 
of Pavia and the sack of Rome—receive illus- 
tration from the documents here collected, 
which future historians of Francis I. and 
Charles V. will be unable to overlook. For 
these and a thousand matters of minor in- 
terest Mr. Brewer has laid the historical 
student under the very highest obligations ; 
and had he done nothing more than collect 
the documents, and putting the abstracts in 
chronological order allowed them to tell their 
own tale, he would assuredly even so have 
earned the gratitude of posterity. Happily, 
however, alike for himself and for his own 
age, Mr. Brewer has not been satisfied to 
bring together vast stores of information for 
others to interpret and make use of. In his re- 
markably lucid Introduction, he has traced 
out with a master hand the whole con- 
nexion of the domestic and foreign history, 
explained the policy of Wolsey, and un- 

ravelled the selfish schemes of Charles V., 

Francis I., and Henry VIII., in a way that 

not one of these sovereigns would have 

liked to see practised in his own day. 

Yet it must not be supposed with all this 
that Mr. Brewer has formed original views 
of his own, after the fashion of many modern 
historians, and woven together historical 
facts and ingenious speculations, so that no 





one can tell where the one begins and the 
other ends. There is not a statement 
throughout his Introduction for which he 
does not give us a clear and indisputable 
authority from the documents with which 
he has had to deal; and if his account of 
men and things be not in accordance with 
commonly received opinions, they are easily 
brought to the test. What is said, for 
example, of the Emperor Charles V., a 
sovereign whom many historians have com- 
bined to glorify, may perhaps astonish those 
who have hitherto given him credit, as many 
people certainly did in his own day, for a 
magnanimity only equalled by his external 
greatness. But the searching exposure to 
which his actions are now subjected allows 
no room for doubt. ‘The temporal head 
of Christendom out at elbows, subjected to 
the inconveniences of a common debtor, and 
slipping behind the door to elude his cre- 
ditor,” is one of the aspects in which he is 
presented in these pages; and though the 
expressions are those of Mr. Brewer, they 
are a mere epitome of the report which the 
English ambassador Lee was obliged to 
give—as will be seen by the Calendar itself 
—of his attempt to hold the Emperor to his 
engagements. 

It was in truth the aim of Wolsey’s 
policy in these years to detach the King 
from the very unprofitable alliance with the 
Emperor into which he seems to have been 
led by the traditional enmity of England 
to France, and friendship with the House of 
Burgundy. Yet in doing so he took care to 
secure his ground at every step, and never 
to commit himself or his master so entirely 
to the one power as to forego all claim to the 
other’s assistance, until he had sufficient 
guarantees for the advantages he expected 
England to derive from the change. France 
was, in fact, obliged to buy the alliance of 
England as a counterpoise against the Km- 
peror on the terms that Wolsey dictated; 
and they were terms by no means easy. 
But Charles had abused his advantages and 
outwitted himself to some extent by his own 
diplomacy. Fortune had favoured him be- 
yond all expectation in placing his enemy a 
prisoner in his hands; and though bound 
by his alliance to let England participate in 
his good fortune, he had fully resolved to 
keep the profits of his victory entirely to 
himself. But for Wolsey he would doubt- 
less have succeeded. 

It is unfortunately quite impossible 
within the limits of an article like this to 
give the reader any notion of that wonderful 
diplomacy which thus succeeded under the 
most hopeless conditions, and in the face of 
every conceivable obstacle, in working out 
a policy so advantageous to this country. 
Wolsey is undoubtedly the central figure in 
Mr. Brewer’s narrative, as he was in intel- 
lectual power and breadth of view the 
greatest politician of the age. But it must 
not be supposed on this account that the 
King at any time left everything entirely to 
his management without keeping the ulti- 
mate control in his own hands. Wolsey, 
indeed, bore all the blame of whatever was 
unpopular in what was done, the King being 
credited with whatever turned out well and 
was agreeable to the nation generally. But 
the truth is, Wolsey could do nothing at all 





without having the King’s express authority 
for what he did, and he was in many things 
compelled to act as a mere instrument in 
carrying out the King’s design. This was 
especially the case with the divorce, of which 
the principal obloquy was allowed to rest 
with him, although in truth he appears to 
have been dragged into it sorely against his 
will. 

The real greatness of Wolsey’s character 
has certainly never been appreciated till 
now, and never could have been till the ser- 
vices he rendered to his King had been thus 
systematically investigated. A plain Eng- 
lishman, bent on nothing in the world but 
to promote his country’s interest by every 
possible means, yet living in the days of 
Macchiavelli, when finesse and subtlety, 
fraud, chicanery, and lying filled the whole 
atmosphere of European politics, it is in itself 
sufficiently marvellous how he never once 
suffered himself to be outwitted, but often 
succeeded in outwitting the most subtle. 
Still more are we struck with admiration by 
what we see of the boldness and originality 
of his views—the clearness with which he 
saw the right course to be pursued, and the 
persistency with which he worked out his 
own design when such a design might have 
seemed utterly impossible; for he had not 
only to screen his plans from the prying 
eyes of enemies, he had even to win by 
many a subtle train the genuine and zealous 
co-operation of those he meant to work with ; 
and in addition to all these difficulties 
abroad, he had to protect himself against 
very strong prejudices at home, which 
were quite opposed to the course he was 
pursuing. 

Yet it cannot be denied that in this heart- 
less maze of diplomacy—whatever may have 
been the promptings of his own better nature 
—wWolsey justified too truly the observation 
attributed to him at his fall. His anxiety to 
serve his King was such that it shut out and 
rendered altogether impossible any higher 
sense of duty whatever. Diplomacy itself 
was an occupation by no means favourable 
to a delicate sense of moral principle. But 
diplomacy under a king like Henry VIIL., 
whose good and evil qualities alike combined 
to render him the most imperious of despots, 
was a thing which could not but deprave an 
otherwise noble nature. For this very cause 
did the good and wise Sir Thomas More 
(who had long ago pointed out the danger 
in his Utopia) persistently shun the service 
of the State till he was actually forced into 
harness by the King himself. But for Wolsey 
there was no escape. His lot had been chosen 
a very long time before. His splendid 
abilities were devoted to his country’s ser- 
vice, and his country’s service meant his 
King’s. And woe betide him if he were not 
faithful—ay, faithful to the uttermost—to 
that jealous and exacting master! ‘The 
King’s will must be obeyed, right or wrong. 
To evade fulfilling it—nay, to be lukewarm 
in attempting to do so—was nothing less 
than death. 

If it be true, as Cavendish reports, that 
Wolsey, on first learning his master’s inten- 
tion to seek a divorce from his Queen, fell 
upon his knees and implored him to desist 
from it, he did the very utmost that a 
Minister of Henry’s could do, Having 
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ascertained that the King’s resolution was 
immoveable, there remained no course open 
to him but to use every effort to advance 
Henry’s object, or undergo the punishment 
of a traitor. As it was, we know from his 
own letters that the King suspected his 
lukewarmness in the business, and there is 
further evidence that on this subject Henry 
so far distrusted him that he did not for 
some time let him know the whole of his 
intentions, but used other agencies to carry 
them out. 

The divorce, indeed, was Wolsey’s ruin. 
A strange infatuation had taken possession 
of the King—an insane passion which he 
was determined to gratify and to justify at 
any cost. The subject of it does not appear 
in Mr. Brewer’s estimation to have been 
much better than a heartless flirt. 

“A little, lively, sparkling brunette, with 
fascinating eyes and long black hair, which, con- 
trary to the sombre fashion of those days, she 
wore coquettishly, floating loosely down her back, 
interlaced with jewels.” 

Such is the picture of Anne Boleyn’s per- 
sonal appearance, collected from the testi- 
mony of different witnesses. At the gay idle 
court of Heury VIII. she fascinated many ad- 
mirers besides the King, and whether she ever 
felt any particular regard for him Mr. Brewer 
thinks is doubtful. She was not a woman of 
high principle, but she had the worldly wis- 
dom not to throw away her chances of an 
honourable marriage by yielding lightly tothe 
King’s advances. Yet she accepted his at- 
tentions, received letters from him which no 
honourable woman would have endured, espe- 
cially from a married man, and consented to 
fill a most ambiguous position at court while 
the question as to the validity of the King’s 
marriage was still awaiting decision. Even 
after she became queen she allowed herself 
to be addressed with undue familiarity by 
her inferiors. 

“Tn the estimate of those about her,” says Mr: 
Brewer, ‘she never at any time rose above the 
mistress; and her own equivocal position with 
the King lowered the whole moral tone of the 
circle in which she moved, and lent encourage- 
ment to laxity and to licentiousness no English 
court had witnessed before. How, indeed, could 
it be otherwise P ” 

Of this insane attachment of the King’s, 
and his consequent determination to have a 
divorce from Katharine, Wolsey foresaw 
clearly from the first that the issue could 
not but be disastrous to himself; yet none 
the less did he strain every nerve, when 
he found the King was resolved upon it, 
to give effect to his wish. We are not 
concerned to vindicate what is incapable of 
vindication—the arts used, first to get the 
marriage declared null without letting 
Katharine know, then to intimidate her by 
various means, then to get an unrighteous 
commission from the Pope to interested 
judges to try the cause without appeal. 
Of many points in connexion with this 
great subject—especially of the collusive 
suit before Wolsey to have the marriage 
declared null in secret—the public is now in- 
formed for the first time by Mr. Brewer’s 
Calendar. And it may be said generally 
that the new information does not tend to 
make the matter one whit less shameful 
than it appeared before, but rather very 





much more so. All that can be said of 
these things, so far as Wolsey is con- 
cerned is, that if he had not lent himself to 
do the dirty work, Norfolk and the other 
friends of Anne Boleyn would immediately 
have supplanted him in the King’s favour, 
and used all their influence to bring him to 
the block. As it was, the storm burst upon 
his head the moment it appeared that his 
efforts in a hopeless cause had ended in 
failure. After the Legatine Court had sat 
for the last time, and the cause had been 
revoked to Rome, Wolsey was displaced 
from the chancellorship and driven into re- 
tirement. But even in retirement he seemed 
dangerous to those who had taken his place ; 
and Norfolk lived in terror lest the King, so 
long accustomed to his able management, 
should call for his services again. At last 
they prevailed upon Henry to authorise his 
arrest and impeachment. He was arrested 
by the Earl of Northumberland in Yorkshire, 
in his own diocese, which he had never been 
able to visit in the days of his greatness, 
and proceeded up to London; but oppressed 
with fear, grief, and illness, he died upon the 
way at Leicester Abbey. 

We will give Mr. Brewer’s estimate of 
him in his own words, and so conclude :— 


“No man ever met with harder measure from 
his contemporaries ; and never was the verdict of 
contemporaries less challenged than in his case by 
subsequent enquirers. In no instance has mankind 
been less careful to test and analyse motives and 
actions; or have shown themselves more ready to 
accept obloquy heaped upon the memory of the 
dead with less discrimination and _ hesitation. 
They have accepted the estimate of his character 
and conduct from those who were specially con- 
cerned to misrepresent and blacken both. To the 

rofessor of the old faith Wolsey was nothing 
ess than the author and promoter of the divorce, 
the unscrupulous opponent of the Pope, the 
enemy of her whose cause was bound up with 
the survival of the old religion. To the reformer 
he was the type of the wealth, the luxury, and the 
worldliness of the ancient Church, which the re- 
former hated and despised. He was the proud 
prelate who by his insolence and ambition had 
overshadowed the salutary influence of the royal 
authority, and represented in his own person and 
actions the intolerable aggressions of the spiritual 
on the temporal authority. No one, indeed, 
accused him of persecution; for it was notorious 
that in the three short years of the chancellorship 
of the mildest and kindest of men, Sir Thomas 
More, persecution raged more bitterly than during 
the whole twenty years of Wolsey’s adminis- 
tration. 

“From either of these—for the nation was 
sharply divided into two portions, who could 
neither understand nor esteem each other's posi- 
tion, and were only unanimous in condemning the 
one man of the age who rigidly belonged to 
neither—it is impossible to obtain a just, fair, and 
discriminating estimate of Wolsey’s character or 
measures. A reformer so far as to show no spe- 
cial interest in maintaining the strict ultra- 
montanism of doctrine or discipline of his own 
time ; an earnest promoter of education and the 
new learning; if not unfriendly to the religious 
orders, yet anxious to convert their endowments to 


better uses ; he was stilla faithful adherent to the . 


ancient faith and practice, in his love of splendid 
ceremonial, in his political dislike of Lutheranism, 
in his conviction of the need of a great central 
spiritual authority to preserve the peace and unity 
of Christendom. If he had lived longer—if, like 
Richelieu, whom he resembled in the grandeur of 
his conceptions, in his sense of reorganisation, 
in his vast powers of work, he had had 





for his master a king like Louis XIII. 
instead of Henry VIII.—he would probably have 
introduced into England reforms as great, as ex- 
tensive, and as permanent. The wasteful expendi- 
ture of the King’s household he reduced to order, 
and placed upon a more rigid and economical foot- 
ing; and for this cause he incurred the displeasure 
of all those menials and thriftless gentlemen who 
found their advantage in the idleness, the luxury, 
and prodigality of an ill-regulated and disorderly 
establishment. He devised stricter and more 
equitable rules for the Court of Chancery, which 
from that time began to rise into its present im- 
portance, and thus incurred the hatred and dis- 
pleasure of powerful suitors and unscrupulous 
advocates. He had intended to convert the 
monastic institutions, wholly or in part, to the 
higher purposes of education, and enforce the 
retirement of inefficient and imbecile abbots ; and 
for this he was detested and opposed by the 
religious orders. He had proposed to redeem by 
an equitable arrangement the annates and _first- 
fruits paid by the clergy to the Court of Rome, 
and, without breaking with the Pope, to render 
his relations with the Church of England more 
simple and more equitable. An economist, exer- 
cising a salutary restraint on the King’s tendency 
to prodigality and extravagance, he had intended 
to reform the finances, and bring the irresponsible 
expenditure of the Sovereign within juster limits ; 
for in those ages the King had complete control 
over the revenue, and no account was rendered of 
the sums lavished upon crafty and worthless 
favourites. But in all these projects, and many 
more, devised for the good of the Church and of 
the State, he was hampered by the will of an 
imperious master, who was apt to listen to 
interested advisers ; and when once he had given 
ear to their suggestions, whatever they put into 
his head none of his ablest councillors could ever 
put out again.” 
JAMES GAIRDNER. 








Claudian ; the last of the Roman Poets. Two 
Lectures by Thomas Hodgkin, B.A. Lond. 
(Newcastle: A. Reid; London: Long- 
mans, 1875.) 


THESE lectures were delivered before the 
Literary and Philosophical Society of New- 
castle-on-Tyne. Mr. Hodgkin has not at- 
tempted to deal with the whole of Claudian’s 
poetry, but rather with that part of it which 
has a bearing on history. He thus traverses 
nearly the same ground as M. Amédée 
Thierry in his Trois Ministres des Fils de 
Théodose, to which curiously enough he 
does not refer. He has succeeded admir- 
ably in giving us a vivid picture of the 
chief personages in the Roman world in the 
last years of the fourth century, with the 
help of the great court-poet’s encomiums and 
invectives. Stilicho is, of course, the prin- 
cipal figure, and we are glad to be able to 
think that his character comes out so well 
when freshly examined as it is in the second 
lecture. Mr. Hodgkin does not, however, 
see his way to acquit him from the charge 
of rapacity made by Zosimus. His mean 
and detestable adversaries, Rufinus and 
Eutropius, are well described; and so is 
his wife Serena, though Mr. Hodgkin, we 
think, treats her rather harshly. We miss a 
reference to Stilicho’s project for a marriage 
between his son Eucherius and Placidia, 
which seems to have been an element in his 
fall. There is naturally not much to say of 


the two emperors Arcadius and Honorius; - 


the name “bullock,” by the by, applied 
to them, is repeated rather too often for 
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good taste, and we protest against the com- 
parison of Louis XVI. with Honorius. While 
Mr. Hodgkin does not attempt to add any- 
thing new to history, he describes well and 
clearly, using the materials supplied by the 
poet with great skill. Such passages, for 
instance, as the death of Rufinus, and the 
ludicrous campaign of Leo, are very well 
told. In his narrative he has translated a 
good many passages with spirit and fluency : 
not, indeed, with a strict adherence to the 
text, but in a way that brings out Claudian’s 
peculiar merits. M. Thierry does not hesi- 
tate to call him the greatest poet since 
Virgil, and a satirist equal to Juvenal. 
Mr. Hodgkin hardly goes so far. He is 
fully conscious of his defects, his artifici- 
ality and servility, his clumsy mythological 
machinery, and his wearisome repetitions ; 
but he urges, nevertheless, his claims to 
recognition as a real poet. First, he credits 
him with “a true poetic insight into the 
grandeur of Rome,” especially an admira- 
tion of the “vitae Romana quies,’’ and 
next with “a seeing eye for the beauties of 
Nature.” But, above all, he claims as his 
greatest merit a ‘‘ wonderful power over 
words,” in which (he writes), “as well as 
in some other points of his literary charac- 
ter, he seems to me to be best understood by 
comparing him with Lord Byron.’ Some 
lines of one of the passages quoted in justi- 
fication of these claims may be given here 
as an instance of Mr. Hodgkin’s manner of 
translation: they are from a well-known 
panegyric of the “‘ pax Romana” :— 

“This to her peaceful sceptre all men owe— 

That through the nations, whereso’er we go, 

Strangers, we find a fatherland; our home 

We change at will; may watch the far-off foam 

Break upon Thulé’s shore and call it play, 

Or through dim dreadful forests force our way, 

That we may tread Orontes’, Ebro’s shore— 

That we are all one nation, evermore.” 

(De Cons. Stil. iii, 154-160.) 

This is spirited but not very close, and in 
various touches is the worse for its laxity. 
“ Peaceful sceptre ” isa rendering of pacificis 
moribus ; there is nothing in Claudian about 
“ far-off foam ;” “Ebro” is really Rhodanus, 
and “evermore”’’ is a compression of nec 
terminus unguam Romanae dicionis erit. 
Some of these liberties may be defensible, 
but “ far-off foam ”’ seems a mistake of taste, 
because it emphasises a detail, and makes us 
uncertain of the import of lusus. 

In his general estimate of the poct, Mr. 
Hodgkin quotes several passages which 
might be useful to members of the House of 
Commons, or to popular speakers elsewhere. 
He translates very nicely, though somewhat 
too loosely, the lines on Mallius Theodorus, 
which, as he suggests, might be applied to 
one of our own statesmen : -- 

“‘ Now having reached the foretop of the State, 

He wills to place beyond the reach of fate 

His fame found stainless, and from envy free 

Steers for the port of honoured privacy. 

At once his well-loved toils commence again, 

He reaps once more the harvest of his brain ; 

He loses naught of his well-rounded life, 

Giving to study all he takes from strife, 

And with alternate energies pursues 

The weal of nations or invokes the Muse.” 

(De Cons. Mallii Theod. 60-66.) 

We have, of course, the inevitable Emi- 
cuit Stilichonis apex et cognita fulsit cani- 
ties, but Mr. Hodgkin appears to have 





forgotten that it was in all likelihood bor- 
rowed by Mr. Disraeli not so much from 
Clandian as from a well-known French 
orator—a fact which is no discredit to the 
borrower. We notice as interesting the 
suggestion that Claudian refers to the ‘‘ no- 
titia dignitatum” in some lines describing 
the work of Celerinus, for whose daughter 
he wrote an epithalamium. We cannot say 
so much for the remarks about the vallum 
of the great wall of Hadrian, which appear 
to add nothing to the solution of the ques- 
tion. Again, there can be hardly any real 
doubt that the first epistle is rightly ad- 
dressed to Hadrianus, and does describe the 
poet’s fall with that of his great patron. 
There are other points which we might men- 
tion, but we must conclude by very heartily 
recommending these attractive lectures to 
our readers. We hope that Mr. Hodgkin 
will continue his studies of this period of 
Roman history, which has been rather neg- 
lected of late by English writers, notwith- 
standing its varied interest. 
Joun Worpsworrs. 
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Essays on the External Policy of India. 
By the late J. W.S. Wyllie. Edited by 
W. W. Hunter, LL.D. (London: Smith, 
Elder & Co., 1876.) 


Ir is now twenty years since the Civil 
Service of India was thrown open to 
public competition. It has been generally 
allowed that it was in the earliest years 
after the change had been effected that the 
best men offered themselves, and among 
these the late John Wyllie soon acquired in 
India the reputation of the most brilliant 
of the Competition-Wallahs. A pleasingly 
written memoir prefixed to this edition of 
his Hssays contains all that the world can 
care to know of a life of brilliant promise 
within its own limited sphere, clouded by 
disappointment and a premature close. 

As the son of an Indian General, John 
Wyllie belonged to the class who, before the 
Civil Service of India was made a prize for 
the educational establishments of England, 
generally filled its ranks. Having selected 
his father’s Presidency, Bombay, good for- 
tune early removed him to the wider field 
which Bengal offers to talent and industry ; 
after a short service in Oudh he was 
selected for the Calcutta Secretariat, and 
even thus early was regarded as one likely 
to obtain the Blue Riband of Indian official 
life, the Foreign Secretaryship to the 
Government of India. But a good stomach 
is requisite for Indian success as much as a 
clear head, and the former essential Wyllie 
did not possess. His weakly constitution 
suffered from the climate of Bengal, and the 
attacks of a malarious fever which nearly 
carried him off during his early service in 
Bombay ; and while in England on frrlough 
for a second time after a brief service of ten 
years, he threw up the career in which he 
had attained unusually early distinction, 
caught by delusive hopes into the whirl of 
English political life. It is probable that 
ill health, and his inability to stand the 
wearing climate of Bengal, in spite of the 
yearly trip to Simla which is one of the 
advantages possessed by the favoured few 





India, had some influence on the rash resolve 
under which he threw up the substance of 
success in India for the shadow of a seat in 
Parliament. In the election which carried 
Mr. Gladstone into power he stood for 
Hereford in the Liberal interest, was elected 
by a small majority, and after enjoying for 
a few weeks the empty honours of a seat, 
was unseated for the corruption of active 
members of his party, of whose proceedings 
he had been in perfect ignorance. Such a 
result, in its mockery of fate, must have 
been more disheartening than absolute 
failure, and should be a standing warning 
to the poor and ambitious Indian officer of 
this day never to trust his frail bark in the 
corrupting vortex of an English borough 
election, where only gold-bearing galleons 
can float in safety. Within a year of this 
keen disappointment, at the age of thirty- 
four, poor Wyllie closed his brief life of 
promise and abortive success at Paris, and 
was buried amid the roar of contending 
armies and the wreck of a mighty nation. 

The present collection of his essays shows 
that the brilliant reputation won during his 
short Indian service was not undeserved, and 
is of special interest at this time, when the 
Eastern question is again one of paramount 
importance. If Turkey as a Mahomedan 
power was an anomaly in Europe, she has 
now lost her last chance by repudiation ; and 
it is doubtful whether England, even if she 
had still the inclination, could maintain much 
longer the bankrupt State and keep Russia 
out of the sick man’s inheritance, Byzan- 
tium, the throne of the world. Since Alex- 
ander with his Macedonian phalanx pierced 
the heart of Asia, its vast plains, the birth- 
place of the human race, have been marked 
out as the booty of the nations of the West ; 
though Ovid, in his exile in the Chersonese, 
would have been amazed to think that the 
conquest was to be divided between the 
savage Getae by whom he was surrounded, 

“ Et penitus toto divisos orbe Britannos.” 

Tne thin line of English soldiers which 
at Wandiwash, as so often in later days 
on more known but less important battle- 
fields, repulsed the attack of the French in 
column, broke Dupleix’s dream of French 
empire in India and gave to England the 
sceptre of Hindustan. Since that period 
Russia has advanced with giant strides 
through Central Asia, and it cannot be long 
before the empires of the rival Western 
Powers will be conterminous in the East. Is 
it possible for them to share in peace the 
divided inheritance; or, as the lessons of 
history would seem to tell, will a terrible 
necessity compel the rivals to close in a 
death-struggle for undivided supremacy in 
the Eastern world? The answer to be 
given to this question lies at the bottom of 
the difference between the two schools of 
opinion as regards the policy of England in 
Central Asia, of one of which the late John 
Wyllie was an excellent exponent. 

Those who consider a final conflict inevita- 
ble would omit no opportunity of thwarting 
the designs of Russia, of building barriers 
to her progress, and by active interference 
in the still existing independent States of 
Central Asia, of rousing the fanatical oppo- 
sition of its bigoted Mussulman hordes to 


in the Secretariat of the Government of | the advance of a civilising power. The other 
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school of thought, upheld by John Wyllie in 
the leading essays in this collection, regards 
Russia as a sister pioneer of civilisation in 
the East, watches her progress, if not with 
complacency, with no distrust, and considers 
absolute non-intervention in all states beyond 
the limits of India as England’s safest and 
wisest policy. 

Afghanistan is the chief field regarding 
which there has been the widest divergence 
of opinion as to the course which English 
statesmen should pursue. Lord Auckland 
committed himself to the fatal policy of 
endeavouring to force upon the reluctant 
chiefs, in the interests}of England, an Amir 
they detested ; and his mistake entailed upon 
us the greatest disaster which ever befel 
us in the East, which it cost the Indian 
Exchequer fifteen millions to redeem. In 
the two first essays of this collection there 
isa clear account of Afghan history since 
the death of Dost Mahommad, followed by 
the usual war of succession, which ended in 
the final success of SherAli,the present Amir. 
All parties sought the assistance of England ; 
but, profiting by recent lessons, Lord Law- 
rence abstained rigorously from all interfer- 
ence while the rivals fought out their battles, 
though not doubtfully he expressed through- 
out his good wishes for Sher Ali, the legiti- 
mate Amir. When after many vicissitudes of 
fortune the latter had fought his we to un- 
disputed supremacy, it fell to the lot of Lord 
Mayo to complete the policy of his prede- 
cessor by acknowledging the successful 
Amir at the Ambala Durbar as the de facto 
sovran of Afghanistan. The title of “ mis- 
chievous activity,”’ prefixed by Wyllie to the 
essay in which at this point he took up the 
story of Afghan politics, was unhappily 
chosen and is at the first glance misleading, 
Wyllie, while he criticised Lord Mayo’s pro. 
ceedings, certainly acknowledged that he 
was acting only on the lines laid down by 
Lord Lawrence. ' But he did not sufficiently 
see that the only difference in their action 
was one of time. While the struggle was in 
doubt, Lord Lawrence kept aloof from any 
act of interference that might entangle the 
English Government in the fatal necessity 
of supporting the defeated party, though in 
the darkest hour of Sher Ali’s distress he did 
not withhold the expression of his opinion 
that as long as he maintained a footing in 
any portion of his dominions, he continued 
to be the legitimate Amir. When Sher 
Ali’s success was no longer doubtful, Lord 
Mayo received him at Ambala as an inde- 
pendent sovran, by timely assistance in 
arms and money confirmed him as a staunch 
ally of the English interests, and exerted 
English influence to settle, with the happiest 
effect, a long standing dispute between the 
Amir and the Shah of Persia. This Wyllie 
was pleased to call “ mischievous activity ” ; 
and the successful result would seem to 
prove that Wyllie was either misled by im- 
perfect information and political antipathy 
to criticise the actions of a Governor-General 
who belonged to an opposite party, or was 
merely riding to death a favourite hobby. 
There is rarely any absolute truth in the 
field of politics. Abstract theory must 
always yield to facts, and the best states- 
man is he that knows how to be guided by 
circumstances. If it seems hyperbolical to 





distinguish with the epithet of masterly 
inactivity Lord Lawrence’s compulsory abs- 
tention from interference in Afghan poli- 
tics while a war of succession was raging, 
it is utterly unjust to stamp as mischievous 
an activity which aims only at extending in 
the independent States of Asia good-will 
towards the English power. It were a 
craven policy that would refuse such oppor- 
tunities for fear of rousing the susceptibili- 
ties of Russia. To act always under the 
impulse of the Russian scare were folly, but if 
Russia, pursuing her career of Eastern con- 
quest, should one day challenge our Indian 
supremacy, we cannot have done wrong in 
inspiring with good-will towards us such 
states as remain yet unabsorbed. 

Such a contest appears to lie in the re- 
motest region of possibilities; the tottering 
empire of China would afford a far easier 
prey to Russian aggression advancing from 
the Amour; and the most interesting of 
Wyllie’s essays is the one on Western China, 
in which is collected all the information 
available on that almost unknown land. It 
appears certain that while the Taeping 
revolt has shaken the whole framework of 
Tartar rule in China, an uprising of a 
Mahomedan colony has already severed the 
West from their nominal authority, and in 
Eastern Turkistan another Mussulman power 
has been added to the Central States of 
Asia. With the Atalik Ghazy, as its ruler 
is called, we have just completed a com- 
mercial treaty, and his independence has 
also been acknowledged by Russia. The 
English reader who is not frightened by the 
uncouth names with which the essay on 
Western China is unavoidably crowded, will 
find in it an interesting réswmé of the most 
recent revolutions in Central Asia, which, 
however otherwise unimportant, are con- 
nected with the progress of Russia, and 
hence deserve our attention. 

Of the remaining essays which complete 
this collection, that on Kathiawar is written 
with Wyllie’s usual literary skill; but a 
descriptive account of a minor province is 
not of general interest, though it was per- 
haps the ornament of the number of the 
Calcutta Review from which it has been 
exhumed. The paper on the Rao of Kutch 
and his kindred should certainly not have 
been reprinted. It is a mere official paper 
drawn up by Wyllie in the Indian Secretariat, 
and no doubt served the purpose for 
which it was written, but it is not of the 
slightest interest to the general reader. 
Like most Indian records it bristles with 
uncouth names, and might wisely have been 
left to slumber in the crowded pigeon-holes 
of the Calcutta office. 

James Innes Mincuiy. 








Ttaly Revisited. By A. Gallenga. (London : 
Samuel Tinsley, 1875.) 


Mr. Gat.enGa’s book on Italy tells us exactly 
the things that every one wishes to know, 
and about which it is so hard to get defi- 
nite information. Fifteen years ago he was 
compelled by the Papal government to leave 
Rome at twenty-four hours’ notice, and in 
these fifteen years the state of Italy has been 
absolutely changed. There is no such revo- 
lution in history 4s that which has con- 





verted a medley of small principalities and 
priestly dominions into a nation, without 
any very strong national sentiment on the 
side of a great part of the people, without 
years of battle and the slow pressure of 
national resistance, but mainly by the neces- 
sities of external powers skilfully made use 
of by the Piedmontese government. How 
the various elements blend in the new 
whole is what every one wishes to be told. 
How far is the country really the better for 
her possession of Rome; is a national feeling 
growing up; are the capitals of the smaller 
States recouping themselves by industry for 
the loss of their old position, and of their 
courts; is justice better administered; is 
there any chance of a reconciliation between 
Church and State? Mr. Gallenga studies 
all these matters with the calmness and im- 
partiality of an Englishman, and with the 
intimate knowledge of an Italian. He sees 
all the institutions of Italy, her king, her 
constitution, her universities, marts, society, 
and industry with quite clear and impartial 
eyes, and states the results of his obser- 
vation in the most luminous way. The key- 
note of his book is struck in the opening 
chapter, where some of the Italian deputies, 
in their journey to Rome, are made to dis- 


cuss the condition of united Italy with a ~ 


confidence that gradually changes into 
gloom and brightens into hope again. Italy 
has still her troubles before her, she has 
still her marshes to drain, her robbers to 
extirpate, her army to feed and clothe, her 
own indolence and scepticism to overcome. 
But Mr. Gallenga’s conclusion seems to be, 
that she knows what her work is, and is 
preparing to accomplish it, not very 
promptly, but not unhopefully. 

The most prominent difficulty is Rome. 
Italy can neither do with her nor without 
her. Considered as a capital, and the seat 
of the Chambers, Rome is too near the 
south. 


“Tt takes only seven hours to travel from 
Naples to Rome, while the journey from Milan to 
Turin [is ¢o a misprint for and?] can, as yet, at 
the quickest, only be achieved in twenty hours. 
The attendance of the deputies from north and 
south is greatly affected by this trifling distance, 
and the former state of things is completely re- 
versed by it. Instead of the northern, the 
southern element greatly preponderates in the 
Chamber, and with it an endless flow of words, 
a lawyer-like turn of argument, exaggerated and 
distorted social and political notions.” 


The noble houses of Rome are hostile to the 
Government, and Rome is, as it ever was, 
without any of the first rudiments of Italian 
social life, without a café or a_ theatre 
worthy of the name. It is scarcely strange, 
then, that M. Peruzzi refuses a ministerial 
portfolio for a municipal gonfalone, and that 
he is not alone in his attachment to the city 
of Florence ; “an Italian if you please, but a 
Florentine first.” Rome can find no Peruzzi 
to help her to supply her first great want— 
wide streets and free communications. 


“The Italians are now in Rome with an eye to 
life’s business. Smooth, open, and above all 


things safe, ways are for them the foremost neces- 
sity. This swarming together of men and beasts 
on the same hard, thronged, and slippery lava . 
pavement might become the dingiest purlieus of 
Stamboul or Cairo, it might even have suited the 
convenience of what was once the ‘ Holy City,’ 
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but Rome is now the head of a stirring, aspiring 
nation.” 

As to the preservation of antiquities, Mr. 
Gallenga’s sympathies are more with the 
Rome of to-day than with that of Ser- 
vius Tullius, and he decides that the Italians 
“are fully aware of the sacredness of the 
deposit which the conquest of their capital 
has put into their hands.”’ 

On the question of Church and State, Mr. 
Gallenga’s remarks seem to show that 
Italians are more indifferent than is generally 
supposed. “The war is to be waged, and @ 
outrance, and Italy must be in the brunt of 
the fight, for what for other nations is 
merely a matter of social order is for the 
Italian people a question of existence.”’ Italy 
is not alone in this respect, but Italians are 
surely alone in their cheery indifference. 

“ What the Italians did in the days of Luther 
and Calvin, they do now in those of Déllinger and 
Loyson—they receive the news of religious inno- 
vation with curiosity, but dismiss it with a sneer. 
‘One Person or three in the Trinity, what 
matters?’ We have not got to keep them.” 
This, of course, is a question of theology, but 
even in the great quarrel between Caesarism 
and Ultramontanism, the Old Catholic move- 
ment “‘ has not excited the least attention in 
Italy.” Well, Italy has a relaxing climate, 
and by the time one has quite made out the 
position of the Old Catholics—a hard thing 
to attempt in hot weather—Dr. Ddllinger 
may be in the limbo of Gilbert de la 
Porée. The Old Catholics, like other schis- 
matics, 

“drive adrift, and whither 
They wot not who make thither ;” 

while Mr. Gallenga thinks that “ the Church 
is based on a rock against which truth can 
never prevail.” Meanwhile, the peasants of 
the diocese of Mantua have taken to electing 
their own priests, and the bishop cannot 
make them afraid. The clergy loaf, and 
drink, and 

“ Ribaldries and obscene expressions baffling trans- 
lation are used in cold blood, and by way of jest, 
or mere expletives, flowers and elegances of speech, 
by high and low, by young and old, by men and 
women, without the least attempt at restraint on 
the part of the priesthood, who are as apt to offend 
on that score as the worst of their congregation.” 

Is it strange that the neighbouring and 
pious country of France is hostile to this 
sort of thing, which is of course the result of 
the captivity of the Pope, and that “the 
Sacré Coeur has become the war-badge of 
the Voyous as well as of the sons of the 
Crusaders ”’ ? 

This piety on the side of France is pro- 
bably one of many reasons why Italy has to 
keep up an army so large that it is half- 
starved in many ways, an army which helps 
to make the distant races of Italy know each 
other, but which needs German discipline, 
and above all 500,000,000 lire, to make it 
as efficient as it is patriotic. A smaller and 
Sounder army, with a system of forts, is 
what Mr. Gallenga recommends; but a fleet 
18 necessary above all, and a fleet not de- 
moralised, as at present, by the rivalry be- 
tween the Genoese and Neapolitan naval 
schools. 

It would be interesting to follow Mr. 
Gallenga into social questions, especially 
ito his censure of the mawkish juries which 
will hardly condemn a murderer taken red- 





handed. To hang their murderers, to re- 
plant their forests, for “it was the work of 
man which disturbed the economy of heat 
and cold wherewith Nature had blessed the 
Italian above all earthly climates,” and to 
take active exercise in hot weather, are 
three pieces of practical advice to Italy 
which Mr. Gallenga’s book enforces. His 
account of Victor Emmanuel does not give 
a favourable impression of that monarch, one 
of whose noblest traits is the discovery that 
the gold stripe on his trousers is a capital 
thing to strike a light on. We shall con- 
clude this notice of a most readable and 
amusing book with a description of what 
florentine art has done for Cavour :— 
“Cavour is represented on a lofty pedestal, 
robed in Roman garb, with a half-naked woman, 
signifying Italy, kneeling at his feet, pressing her 
bare bosom against his bare knees, clinging to 
him in a wanton attitude, and holding up to his 
breast a wreath intended for his brow. On the 
pedestal and round the main figures are allegori- 
cal beings in various attitudes, all miserably 
shivering in their scanty draperies, representing 
‘Right’ and ‘Duty,’ ‘ Progress, ‘ Free-Trade,’ 
and other impossible idealities, not to be de- 
ciphered without a key—altogether a sorry jumble, 
the demolition of which would be certainly a more 
satisfactory ceremony than its erection.” 


A. Lana. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Dear Lady Disdain. By Justin McCarthy. 
In Three Volumes. (London: Grant & 
Co., 1875.) 

My Young Alceides: A Faded Photograph. 
By Charlotte M. Yonge. In Two Volumes. 
(London: Macmillan & Co., 1875.) 

Edith Vavasour. By Mrs. Graham Brans- 
combe. In Three Volumes. (London: 
Hurst & Blackett, 1876.) 

Throstlethwaite. By Susan Morley. In 
Three Volumes. (London: Henry S. 
King & Co., 1875.) 

Sister Louise; or, the Story of a Woman’s 
Repentance. By G. J. Whyte-Melville. 
(London: Chapman & Hall, 1875.) 

In Spite of Fortune. By Maurice Gay. 
In Three Vols. (London : Samuel Tinsley, 
1876.) 

Emerging from the Chrysalis. By J. F. 
Nicholls. (London: Samuel Tinsley, 1876.) 


Mr. Justin McCarrny’s new story has 
much freshness and merit, and marks pro- 
gress in care and finish. The heroine, on 
whom he has chiefly spent his pains, is a 
cleverly imagined figure, depicted as frank 
and generous, with somewhat of a man’s 





feeling in matters of honour, as another of 
the characters is aptly enough made to say. 
But, except for the straightforwardness of | 
disposition, there is not much likeness to be | 
traced between Marie Challoner and Shak- 
spere’s Beatrice, whose quick temper, sharp | 
tongue, and irrepressible indignation at in- | 
justice scarcely exhibit themselves in the | 
Lady Disdain of the modern story. In fact, | 
she is given that title solely from a habit of 
taking up new acquaintances to try whether 
any interest could be got out of their com- 
panionship, and then quietly dropping them 
if the experiment failed—a trait not likely to 
have made part of Beatrice’s generous cha- 
racter. And if Mr. McCarthy has read Mrs. 
Jameson’s thoughtful analysis of the part she 





sustains in Much Ado about Nothing, he 
can hardly fail to note the discrepancy. But 
in itself, and apart from comparison with 
Shakspere, the figure is consistent and at- 
tractive. ‘Two other feminine portraits are 
meritorious also—Mrs. Seagraves, the self- 
contradictory woman of dilettante impulses ; 
and Sybil Jansen, the ardent champion of 
women’s rights—the latter of whom Mr. 
McCarthy has had the tact and insight to 
draw as a delicate, refined young lady, of 
highly excitable and nervous temperament, 
and not as the coarse, shrewish virago 
whom a less practised writer would have 
probably chosen as the representative type. 
The men are not so well drawn as the women, 
and, indeed, are more like the men of ladies’ 
novels than of masculine ones. The hero is 
nothing very definite, though he wins the 
favour of the three principal ladies of the 
book ; the heroine’s father is somewhat con- 
ventional, though more vigorously sketched 
in; and Mr. Ronald Vidal—a specimen of a 
peculiar variety of the young man of the day, 
and altogether typical of our time—has 
hardly backbone enough for his part, 
albeit in other respects he is very well 
done. Though Mr. McCarthy has been the 
first to depict the modern representative of 
the species, yet the species itself is not new, 
but has appeared two or three times at least 
in the world’s history, notably in Italy 
during the fifteenth century. And when- 
ever it did appear, there was a streak of 
tiger visible in it, which is lacking in Ronald 
Vidal. But Natty Cramp, a sort of pinch- 
beck Castruecio Cesarini, the weak-headed 
young man of humble origin and boundless 


| aspirations, is yet more skilfully drawn, and 


is, in truth, the best piece of work in the 
book, though intended to be a mere sub- 
ordinate foil to the less vividly depicted hero. 
Mr. McCarthy deserves one farther word of 
commendation for his American scenes, 
which are quite free from the exaggeration, 
caricature, and occasional vulgarity of treat- 
ment which writers who could copy only the 
faults of Mrs. Trollope and Charles Dickens 
have made too common in ephemeral litera- 
ture. 

My Young Alcides is a clever essay by 
Miss Yonge in the field where Miss 
Thackeray led the way some time ago, that 
of adaptation of ancient myths to the pur- 
poses of modern fiction, and the presentment 
of the salient ideas of each familiar legend 
in the garb of the nineteenth century. The 
life and labours of Hercules form the ma- 
terial out of which the story is woven, and 
that with much ingenuity. She has selected 
this myth, as she tells us briefly in the pre- 
face, because of its large element of ethical 
meaning—an unquestionable fact, by-the- 


| by, which, from the human and moral 
| 


factors it introduces, largely helps to dis- 
prove the exclusively meteorological inter- 
pretation of these legends which has ob- 
tained some currency of late years. That 
there is a solar story in the life of Hercules 
no scholar doubts, least of all since the 
discovery of the Babylonian myth of Gis- 
dubhar; but atmospheric phenomena will 
not explain the whole of it, and there is 
clearly a hero integer to be accounted for 
also. The strangling of the serpents, the 
death of Megara and her children, the ser- 
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vice to Eurystheus, the twelve labours, and 
the death by the fatal Nessus gift of Deia- 
neira, are all wrought into the tale, sometimes 
with much aptitude and ingenuity, at other 
times less so. The Nemean lion is not very 
noteworthy either way, but the Lernaean 
hydra, the stables of Augeas, the vic- 
tory over the man-eating horses, the apples 
of the Hesperides, and the capture of 
Cerberus, are all very ingeniously adapted, 
as also is the release of Prometheus. Less 
successful are the hind of Artemis, the 
Erymanthian boar, the Stymphalid birds, 
the Cretan bull, and the belt of Hippolyta ; 
though there is a certain aptness in making 
the foul birds of prey with iron quills 
to be censorious, scandal-mongering women 
spreading mischief with their steel pens. It 
does not appear whether Miss Yonge has 
read Buttmann’s interesting analysis of the 
Heraclean myth, but there are many points 
of contact between her treatment of it and 
his, and she certainly goes no further than 
that eminent critic did in unfolding a moral 
purpose in the story. One element of the 
original is wanting in the copy, namely, the 
enmity of Hera, which might, we should 
think, have been readily woven into the 
texture. The earlier part of the first volume 
is the weakest, and the author gains con- 
fidence and facility as she goes on, so that, 
although My Young Alcides will scarcely take 
rank with her most successful writings, it 
certainly occupies a more than respectable 
place among the remainder, And that such 
is the mind of the public may be gathered 
from the issue of three editions before we 
have had the opportunity of noticing the 
book. 

Edith Vavasour is a ponderously dull book, 
with no particular plot, rambling and dis- 
cursive, and intended to produce interest by 
the delineation of character and scenery. 
But the faculty for drawing either land- 
scapes or persons is entirely absent, and the 
merits of the style may be adequately 
sampled by one phrase in the very first chap- 
ter, wherein the catalogue of the furniture 
of a music-room closes with the words, “and 
sundry awkward-looking cases proclaimed 
the presence of other instruments by which 
homage was rendered to Euterpe.” To be 
sure, this grand company manner is not sus- 
tained throughout, but the more colloquial 
diction is no better. 

Throstlethwaite is a bright, refined little 
story, not possessing, perhaps, so much fresh- 
ness as its precursor, Aileen Ferrers, nor 
marking the amount of progress which the 
promise of that book justified a critic in 
looking for) but still a piece of good and 
commendable, though slight, workmanship. 
There are two women, old and young, both 
good specimens in their way of frank 
straightforward candour and sense, and a 
third, perhaps still better sketch of a fashion- 
able and manoeuvring sister of the heroine, 
not overdone nor violently decried, but just 
given for what she is worth. The two prin- 
cipal malecharactersof the bookare contrasted 
with some skill, though the inferior one is 

somewhat conventionally drawn; but Stephen 
Powys, the hero, is rather more masculine 
than ladies usually draw their premier jeune 
homme, without, however, being in the least 


brought into fashion, and which is far from 
extinct even now, after nearly thirty years 
of repetition, more or less feeble. 
Major Whyte-Melville isa bold man. He 
was bold when he flung himself into a gladia- 
torial arena of the first century, and did 
rivalry with Lord Lytton’s Last Days of 
Pompeii. He was bolder still when he 
undertook to anticipate Mr. George Smith’s 
discoveries, and to tell us all about Queen 
Semiramis, and did not hesitate to commit 
a trifling anachronism of six hundred years 
in order to introduce a vivid episode into 
the narrative. But he has been bolder than 
ever when undertaking in Sister Louise to 
go over much of the same ground as 
Alexandre Dumas covered in the Vicomte de 
Bragelonne. Yet with the strong attrac- 
tion which France has for centuries exercised 
over a certain class of cultured Scottish 
gentlemen, it is not surprising that his mea- 
sure of success has been almost in proportion 
to his boldness. There is no more unequal 
writer. When he is at his best he is very 
readable indeed, though he never aims high ; 
when he is at his worst one might almost as 
well take up Mr. Tupper for amusement. 
Sister Louise, the story of Mdme. de la 
Valliére, occupies a middle rank. It is 
fair average work for him, and some of the 
scenes are sparkling, but they are not Dumas. 
And there are many faults of local colour 
which might readily have been avoided. 
Thus Mdme. de Montespan is brought in 
very early; but, curiously enough, there 
are two mistakes made in her name. She 
was not Athenée, which is the name of a 
thing, not of a person; but Frangoise- 
Athenais, and though she was daughter 
of the Duke of Mortemart, yet by reason of 
one of those genealogical puzzles which beset 
the reader of French memoirs, she did not 
bear in her youth the family name of 
Rochechouart-Mortemart, but was known as 
Mdlle. de Tonnay-Charente, the name of the 
castle where she was born. Major Whyte- 
Melville does indeed know that this was one 
of her names, but scarcely seems aware that 
she was called nothing else till she married. 
And the touches of gastronomy which ap- 
pear in some of his books make less excu- 
sable the grave historical error of supposing 
that the illustrious Vatel was Louis XIV.’s 
head cook, or that he died on his sword 
because one dish of roast meat was lacking 
at the King’s table. That great martyr was 
maitre d’hétel to the Prince of Condé; and 
though doubtless his mind had been un- 
hinged overnight because the roast had 
been missing, not at the King’s own table, 
but at two of the inferior ones, yet it was 
the non-arrival of the sea-fish next morning 
in due time which led him to immolate 
himself. So Mdme. de Sévigné tells Mdme. 
de Grignan in a letter from Paris of April 26, 
1671, as it is well to be accurate in momen- 
tous historical events. And there is the 
consolation of knowing that the fish did 
come after all, and that there was a very 
good dinner that day. On dina trés-bien, 
are the marchioness’s own words. Another 
mistake in the book is that the writer clearly 
supposes that noblemen of the rank of the 
Marquises of Bragelonne and Montespan 





like the Rochester type which Miss Brontié 


were Peers of France, which shows that he 


have done. Louis XIV. did add some 
twenty-five peerages to the original twelve, 
but never conferred that dignity on any one 
lower than a duke in rank, while man 

dukes did not attain it, but belonged to that 
class of “ducs non verifiés,” on whom St. 
Simon looked with so much contempt as 
being “une vaine et fictive écorce.” For 
dramatic purposes Major Whyte-Melville 
has thought himself at liberty to alter the 
chronology a good deal. The first flight of 
Louise de la Valliére from Court to the con- 
vent at Chaillot, whence Colbert brought her 
back in 1671, is represented in the story as 
taking place before her yielding to the King’s 
solicitations. Actually, it took place later 
than the birth of all her children, and three 
years after Madame de Montespan had sup- 
planted her, and even it had been preceded 
by another flight to the Benedictine nuns of 
St. Cloud, in 1670. Nor is it explained that 
Louise believed her relations with the King 
to be a profound secret, till on one and the 
same day two patents were issued creating 
her Duchess of Vanjours and legitimising 
her children. That is what Madame de 
Sévigné means by saying that she was 
‘ashamed of being a duchess,’’ and is neces- 
sary to make one of Major Whyte-Melville’s 
scenes quite intelligible. The last part of the 
book, describing Madame de la Valliére’s 
penitence, is the best written, and escapes 
the competition of Dumas, who did not deal 
much in subjects of the sort; but here there 
are two omissions also, the relation of Louise 
to her two surviving children, of whom no 
hint even occurs; and what is a graver 
artistic fault, that of Madame de Montes- 
pan’s death three years before Madame de la 
Valliére’s, in almost as stern a penitence. 
Readers of Sister Louise will see at once that 
this fact ought not to have been passed over. 
If Mr. Gay’s binding and title-pages were 
torn away, and his book discovered in some 
library a century hence, it is more than pro- 
bable that critical opinion would set it down 
as one of the minor productions of Mr. 
G. P. R. James’s later manner ; not belonging 
to the historical or chivalrous romance class, 
but to the section which he devoted to the 
novel of society as he conceived it, with an 
inevitable bit of peripeteia at the end, to 
bring it into relation with his more imagina- 
tive productions. The plot of In Spite of 
Fortune, which, though somewhat crudely 
formed, is the best part of the workman- 
ship, is curiously like those of some two 
dozen or so of Mr. James’s novels, and a 
still closer resemblance may be traced in the 
long moralising passages and in the set 
speeches couched in book-language, which 
take the place of conversational dialogue 
throughout. Mr. Gay’s moral sentiments 
areas entirely unimpeachable as those of his 
model, and it is quite possible to read his book 
with a little judicious skipping, inclusive of 
the verses attributed to the poet-hero of the 
story. But his incidents do not move 
easily, and he needs to remember that very 
fine diction is rarely used for the purposes 
of familiar conversation. Two or three 


times in the course of his narrative he uses 
the phrase “tabled” to mean bringing 4 
subject up for discussion and immediate 
settlement. But its technical import is just 





has not read his St. Simon as he ought to 


the reverse, for it implies the merely formal 
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acceptance and acknowledgment of a docu- 
ment, whose consideration is to be indefi- 
nitely postponed, as a milder course than 
express rejection. ; 
Emerging from the Chrysalis is intended 
as a narrative of the gradual development 
of a reserved and nervous lad into a suc- 
cessful author and ready-witted man of the 
world. But if he did not attain a happier 
style than that of his biographer, both his 
prosperity and his refinement must have 
stopped very far short of the degree which 
the story claims for him, for it is heavy and 
slipshod; the characters are for the most 
part vulgar without being amusing; and it 
is altogether lacking in humour, which, 
nevertheless, is evidently intended to be its 
leading characteristic. It would be wiser 
for Mr. Nicholls to keep for the future to 
what he is pleased to call lieder ohne werter. 
Ricwarp F. LitrLeDAe. 








RECENT VERSE, 


Jonas Fisher. A Poem in Brown and White. 
(Triibner and Co.) There was a sort of preli- 
minary fuss about this book which seemed to in- 
dicate that people with access to newspapers 
expected it to make a hit. Apparently the hit 
has not been made, but one cannot say that the 
expectation was unreasonable. Mr. Buchanan 
has made good his footing on the frontier of 
popularity; and the author of Jonas Fisher has 
all Mr. Buchanan’s means of popularity but one, 
and others of his own. Unhappily the one thing 
which Mr. Buchanan has, and the author of Jonas 
Fisher has not, is of some importance. Mr. 
Buchanan is, after all, a poet, a very unequal poet, 
who often mistakes excitement and sometimes 
mere pretentiousness for inspiration, but still 
a poet who sings better than he speaks, and at 
his best sings well. The author of Jonas 
Fisher is not a poet at all; at rare intervals one 
comes upon a pretty image or upon two or three 
stanzas that run smoothly, almost sweetly; but 
the staple of the book is doggerel; there is no 
other-word for it; it is written in prose by a man 
who just knows how to scan verse. Of course 
there are real burlesque poems written in doggerel, 
where the patter of the metre helps the humour ; 
but Jonas Fisher is not a burlesque, and the most 
amusing parts of it would be more amusing in 
prose. But then to write Jonas Fisher in prose 
would have required a higher degree of cultiva- 
tion than the author seems to have reached, and 
after all his doggerel reads more easily than 
any but the most highly-finished prose, and the 
metre h as the advantage of excluding the decla- 
mation which disfigures Ginz’s Baby. Then, too, 
it must be owned that it is easier to be terse and 
epigrammatic in verse of any kind than in prose, 
and the author of Jonas Fisher has considerable 
gifts that way as well as considerable talents for 
discussion, and a greater talent for coming to a 
+ than we have yet seen reason to attribute to 

» Buchanan. The book purports to give the ex- 
periences of ashopman and city missionary, especi- 
ally his colloquies with a Mr. Grace, a kind-hearted, 
sceptical, half-cultivated, dyspeptic, désoeuvré phil- 
anthropist, who, to judge from internal evidence, 
had certain heartrending relations with one Lady 
Wray which, on further consideration, seemed not 
worth writing, or else being written not worth 
printing. These colloquies turn upon subjects 
which people like Jonas Fisher and Mr. Grace 
are not fitted to discuss to much useful purpose. 
Mr. Grace, who, we fear, is intended for a repre- 
sentative of the highest modern culture, is without 
any sense of intellectual proportion or historical 
evidence. The two things that seem to excite him 
most are the unhappy state of men who will 
contract illegal marriages with their sisters-in- 





law, and the practice of some journals of trying 
writers anxious for employment with a book of 

ems to cut up. He has all Mr. Thomas Mait- 
and’s zeal against “the Fleshly School,” but he 
takes a rather prurient interest in crude and con- 
fused speculations upon the connexion between 
sculptured stones and the statistics of illegitimate 
births in Scotland, and theories which are not 
only crude but. demonstrably baseless about an 
esoteric doctrine of male and female deities which 
he takes to be the only thing the higher Roman 
clergy can possibly believe. But in spite of this 
nonsense, Mr. Grace describes the motives which 
take different classes of “’verts” to Rome with 
considerable shrewdness, especially those that 
weigh with hard-working ladies of fashion. In 
general it may be said that if the interlocutors 
were to be made to talk at all, they talk 
very much in character, and with a great 
deal of a kind of ingenuity. If there is a faultin 
the dramatic conception of the situation it is that _ 
Jonas is a trifle too open-minded, and draws Mr, 
Grace out with too little horror at his heresies ; 
but, as Jonas explains, his ancestors were Basque 
and Mr. Grace’s were Norse, which is a sufficient 
reason for deference. Perhaps the most ingenious 
single speculation is on the beauty of the dead, 
which is explained on the principle that the soul 
pulls the body out of shape as the hand pulls a 
glove. But the real merit of the book is the subtle 
way in which it is continually suggested that 
though Mr. Grace has the best of the argument, 
Jonas Fisher has the best of the facts. 


Home Pastorals, Ballads, and Lyrics. By 
Bayard Taylor. (Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co.) 
The Home Pastorais proper, which occupy about 
a fourth of the book, are written in hexameters, 
of the simplest requirements of which metre Mr. 
Bayard Taylor seems to have but an indistinct 
idea. His third foot constantly coincides with 
the ending of a word, he thinks that any two 
syllables will make a spondee, and of the 
general harmony of his verse the following will 
give the reader quite enough notion :— 

“ Milkweed inspires Patagonian tourists, and mulleins 
are classic.” 

It is not so easy to give an idea of the subject of 

these Pastorals. Mr. Bayard Taylor goes into 

the country (apparently at various times), and 

“ moralises at large.” He sees a naked Irishman, 

and improves him promptly. THe alludes fre- 

quently to his travels, and at last comes to an end 

rather piously. We will give a specimen :— 

“ Stripped of the rags of Time I see the form of my 
bein 

Born of all that ever has been, and haughtily reach- 

ing 

esnaed to all that comes—yet certain this moment 

of nothing. 
* * * * * * 

Chide or condemn as ye may, the truant and mu- 

tinous spirit 

Turns on itself, and forces release from its holiest 

habit ; 

Soars where the sun is sprinkled in cold illimited 

darkness, 

Peoples the spheres with far diviner forms of ex- 

istence, 

Questions, conjectures at will; for Earth and its 

creeds are forgotten.” 
Ballads and Lyrics are, in one respect, rather more 
satisfactory than Home Pastorals, in that it is 
often possible to discover their import with a fair 
amount of labour and luck. It is also a possible, 
and indeed an unavoidable, discovery that Mr. 
Bayard Taylor has evidently bestowed on the 
poets (his brother-poets, we suppose he would 
say) of England and America a careful and not 
infructuous perusal. The already mentioned de- 
scant upon the naked Irishman would assuredly 
never have been written but for certain passages 
in Leaves of Grass, And we must take Teswe to 
doubt whether “ The Old Pennsylvania Farmer” 
does not owe his existence to a certain Lincoln- 
shire prototype ; whether “In My Vineyard ” has 





not to pay copyright to “Amphion;” and whether 
“Tris” would not do well to announce herself as 
a bastard of the “Cloud.” Further we think 
that “ Implora Pace” might as well acknowledge 
indebtedness to part of Mr. Arnold's “Switzerland,” 
and that “ Run Wild” exhibits signs of something 
more than admiration of the “ Haunted House. 
Finally, “Canopus” shows, if it shows nothing 
else, that Mr. Taylor is a diligent and appreciative 
student of the “ Dream of Fair Women.” That 
these likenesses do not exist in our imagination, 
any qualified student of poetry will perceive as 
soon as he opens the book, and we cannot help 
thinking that it is a pity. The pity is all the more 
pitiful because Mr. Taylor, with many shortcomings 
(what on earth made him rhyme “ weather” with 
“ether,” and commit the horrible atrocity of 
making the second syllable of adytum long ?), has 
certain mechanical capabilities about him, and is 
by no means inorganic, as the following extracts 
will show :— 
“Tue Guests or Nicut. 
“T ride in a gloomy land, 
I travel a ghostly shore ; 
Shadows on either‘hand, 
Darkness behind and before ; 
Veils of the summer night 
Dusking the woods I know ; 
A whisper haunts the height, 


And the rivulet croons below. 
* o 


“ But the Night, like Agrippa’s glass, 
Now as I question it clears ; 
Over its vacancy pass 
The shapes of the crowded years ; 
Meanest and most august, 
Hated or loved, I see 
The dead that have long been dust ; 
The living, so dead to me! 
* * * 
I have loved—I love! Behold 
How the steady pictures rise! 
And the shadows are pierced with gold 
From the stars of immortal eyes. 


“Nearest or most remote, 

But dearest, hath none delayed ; 
And the spirits of kisses float 

O’er the lips that never fade. 
The Night each guest denies 

Of the hand or haughty brain, 
But the loves that were arise, 

And the loves that are remain.” 


It is indeed a pity that an instrument of such ex- 
cellent tone and range should not be at disposal 
of a truer artist, and should not discourse more 
original music. 


Mrs. Marcarer J. Preston’s Cartoons is a 
book of poems, of which many are rather flagrant 
imitations of Browning, while all show great 
facility in the mechanical part of verse-making. 
About a third of the book is taken up with dra- 
matic scenes in the lives of different painters, 
modelled after Browning's “ Andrea del Sarto,” 
and other “pieces of the same sort; then follow 
many examples of similar treatment of mediaeval 
legends. “The Cartoons from the Life of To- 
day ” is the title of the last division. These are of 
various degrees of merit, but all are smoothly 
written, and belong to a very fair order of maga- 
zine-poetry. 

Anotuer American volume of verse is Mr. 
George P. Lathrop’s Rose and Roof-Tree(Triibner). 
The poems are not of equal merit, although in all is 
to be noticed a certain care in the use of words, 
which at times gives one the impression of refine- 
ment, while occasionally it seems forced and makes 
the verses appear over-elaborate and artificial. 
Thus, too, the use of such words as “ blowth ” and 
“ strengthy” does not add to the naturalness of a 
poem. Perhaps as good as any are the pieces 
called “The Song-Sparrow” and “The Silent 
Tide ;” but all-are more noticeable for graceful- 
ness than for strength. The volume contains an 
illustration by Mr. John La Farge. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs. Macmittan have in the press a book 
on Peru, “ being Incidents of Travel and Explora- 
tion in the Land of the Incas. By E. G. Squiers, 
late U.S. Commissioner to Peru.” It will ‘be 
illustrated with about 300 woodcuts. 


Capratn J. Bucuan Tevrer has just completed 
his volume of travels in the territories of the 
Kouban, of Gouria, Georgia, Armenia, Ossety, 
Imeritia, Swannety, and Mingrelia, and Messrs. 
Henry 8. King & Co. have the manuscript in 
hand for early publication. It will be illustrated 
with maps and wood engravings ‘from original 
drawings by the author, and contains useful hints 
to travellers in countries little known, together 
with brief historical notices and remarks on the 
present manners of the people. 


Tae February number of the Law Magazine 
and Review will contain an article by Sir Travers 
Twiss, Q.C.,on “The Exterritoriality of Public 
Ships of War in Foreign Waters.” 


Mr. Quarirca has in tho press, among the 
Dunecht Observatory publications, 4 Summary of 
F., G.W. von Struve’s Double Star Work, comprising 
all the stars in the “‘ Mensurae Micrometricae” and 
the “ Dorpat Observations,” with the places of the 
stars brought up to 1875. 


Tue article “Among the Prophets” in the 
current number of the British Quarterly Review 
is from the pen of Professor KE. H. Palmer. 


Mrs. Etttor's novel, The Italians, has been 
translated into Italian by Claudio Casorati, and 
published by Messrs. Treyes, of Milan. 


Mr. Onartes Kent has just completed for pub- 
lication the first volume of Lord Lytton’s Dramatic 
Works for the Knebworth edition now being 
issued by Messrs. Routledge. Some delay has 
been occasioned by the discovery of a wholly un- 
published play of Lord Lytton’s which Mr. Kent 
will have the honour of thus posthumously pub- 
lishing. It is expected to appear in February. 
The same publishers will issue immediately 
Pausanias the Spartan, an unfinished historical 
romance by the late Lord Lytton, edited, with a 
preface, by his son, the new Viceroy of India. 


Messrs. Henry S. Ktveé anp Qo. are preparing 
for publication a volume entitled The Art of 
Furnishing, from the pen-of an anonymous writer 
who is thoroughly acquainted with the subject. 
The book is a popular treatise on the principles of 
furnishing, intended to be to some extent a guide 
and basis of action to the many who are dimly 
conscious that a house may be made or marred in 
its interior fittings and arrangements, and who 
would be glad to obtain some definite rules of 
proceeding based on the laws of common-sense 
requirement and picturesque effect. 


Mr. Henry Krtnastry’s romance, “The 
Grange Garden,” which has been running as a 
serial through the St. James's Magazine, will be 
published by Messrs. Chatto and Windus in two 
volumes, It is nearly ready. 


THe catalogue of the collection of Hebrew 
MSS. in the University Library at Cambridge 
may very shortly be expected. Dr. Schiller- 
Szinessy has accompanied it with very full de- 
scriptions of the contents of the MSS. 

A MONOGRAPH on Roger Williams and his Re- 
lations to the Puritans, §c., from the pen of the 


Rev. Henry Martyn Dexter, will shortly ap- 
- pear at Boston, U.S. 


AmonG@ forthcoming poems are Otho's Death 
Wager, a Dark Page of History Illuminated, an 
historical play by Mr. Henry Spicer, who is well 
known as the author of several other dramatic 
works; and a volume of poems by Mr. E. A. G. 
Holmes, H.M. Inspector of Schools. Both will 
be published by Messrs. ITenry 8. King & Co. 

Mr. G, A. Stmcox is engaged on a work upon 
the present state of the religious question. It will 


deal with the methods in which people do form 
their judgment on such subjects, and with the 
further problem, what difference, if any, they may 
be hopefully asked to make in these methods, with 
especial reference to the doctrines of Father New- 
man. An attempt will be made to ascertain the 
meaning and limits of moral responsibility: also 
to ascertain the knowledge and need which average 
people have or may have in this life of the Most 
High. The centre of the book will be an enquiry 
into the Life and Work of Jesus Christ, preceded 
by an attempt to resume the meagre results of 
what is called the Criticism of the Gospels. This 
will be followed by a discussion of the authorit 
of the Ideal Church and of the claims of dif- 
ferent Christian communities to speak in its 
name. Special chapters will deal with the 
questions about Prayer, Providence, Miracles, 
Inspiration, now pending between those who are 
guided by the best experience of the best moments 
of the best men, and those who are guided by their 
own experience of every day. The general rela- 
tions of nature and grace will be discussed with 
especial reference to asceticism and the com- 
munion of saints. The book will conclude with 
reflections on the four last things—Death (and 
Immortality), Judgment, Heaven, and Hell. Its 
purpose will be not to establish or abolish received 
opinions, but to enable serious people to ask them- 
selves intelligently whether they intend to obey 
the best people they know, or the best people they 
know of, and what either course involves and pro- 
mises, or whether they consider it as well to re- 
nounce all consistent intentions, and think it the 
best use to make of such judgment and strength 
as they have to keep as near as they can to the 
centre of the current on which they are content to 
be carried along. 


A TRANsLATION of the Bhagavadgité into 
English blank verse, by a native of India, is a 
strange combination. The translator is Kashinath 
Trimbak Telang, M.A., LL.B., sometime Fellow 
of Elphinstone College, now advocate at the High 
Court, Bombay. The translation is carefully made, 
and follows chiefly the interpretation of native com- 
mentators. Still more important, however, than 
the translation is an introductory essay in which 
the originality and antiquity of the Bhagavadgita 
are vindicated against European sceptics. This 
essay reflects high credit on the knowledge and 
acumen of the writer, though he seems occa- 
sionally to have misapprehended the line of argu- 
ment adopted by the European scholars whom he 
criticises. 


Lampert VAN KAkERKEN has published a 
Dutch translation of Prof. Max Miiller’s address 
“On National Education as a National Duty,” de- 
livered at Manchester last October, and printed in 
the Contemporary Review of December. The 
title in Dutch is “ EKene Rede over Nationale 
Educatie beschouwd als Nationale Plicht.”. In a 
preface the translator appeals to his own nation 
to make the greatest sacrifices for carrying out a 
system of national, free, aud compulsory educa- 
tion. 


Tae Bushman studies so zealously prosecuted 
by Dr. Bleek during the last years of his life 
have not been interrupted by his death. At the 

resent moment Miss Lloyd, his sister-in-law, is 

usily engaged in gaining as much information as 
possible from a Bushman, the son of a famous 
sorceress, Who remembers many tales told him by 
his mother. She has also heard again from the 
farmer with whom old Jantze (Dr. Bleek’s old 
Bushman teacher) is staying, and he has promised 
to send the old man, and, if possible, his still 
older wife, by the first opportunity. 


Tat Rev. Charles Voysey is going to edit a 
new periodical called the Langham Magazine, the 
first number of which is to come out in March. 
The main object of the Magazine is stated to be 





“to advocate the principles of true religion amid 
the decay of traditional beliefs ;” but the bulk of 





the magazine will consist of essays on non-reli- 
gious subjects “ suitable for family reading.” In 
politics it will be Liberal-Conservative, and in 
church matters “will support the existing re- 
lations between Church and State.” There are 
some good names among the contributors. 


Dr. Hotann’s Sevenoaks is being dramatised 
by the author and Miss Gilder for Mr. John T. 
Raymond, the distinguished American comedian, 
who will play the of “Jim Fenton.” The 
story is very dramatic, and the réle of the back- 
woodsman peculiarly suited to Mr. Raymond’s 
talents, although entirely different from “Col. 
Sellers,” his great part. 


Miss Hespa Srrerron is writing a work deal- 
ing with the perils and dangers of those “ that go 
down to the sea in ships.” It is entitled The 
Crew of the Dolphin, and is appearing in the 
new publication entitled Hand in Hand. Messrs. 
Henry S. King and Co. will shortly issue it asa 
separate volume. 


Mr. J. Surress Paritporr, formerly one of 
the masters of Rugby, and now head-master of 
the Bedford Grammar School, has in the press, 
and nearly ready for issue, a second edition of his 
school-text of Shakspere’s Tempest, with an in- 
troduction and notes. 


M. AtpHonsE DFRENNE (52 Boulevard Saint 
Michel, Paris) has just issued the first number of 
a monthly review, La République des Lettres, 
under the editorship of the young poet Catulle 
Mendes, whose chief collaborators are Leconte de 
Lisle, Flaubert, Léon COludel, Dierx Stéphane 
Mallarmé, and Henri Laujol. Foreign authors 
of distinction are invited to contribute, and the 
first number contains a charming poem by Mr. 
Swinburne. 


THE Portuguese Government has just acquired 
the valuable collection of manuscripts of the 
Count Laurengo. These documents all relate 
to the ancient history of the country. Among 
them are autograph letters of celebrated historic 
persons, such as Don Juan de Castro, Viceroy of 
the Portuguese Indies, Jeronimo Osorio, called 
the Cicero of Portugal, Alvaro de Castro, who 
fought the Moors under Ferdinand III., Stephen 
son of Vasco de Gama, like his father a great 
navigator, and governor of the Portuguese Indies. 
The collection has been sold at a low valuation, as 
the proprietor preferred its remaining in his own 
country to its passing into the hands of strangers. 
The British Museum was very anxious to possess 
the collection. 


Tae third centenary of the Meister-Singer, 
Hans Sachs, was celebrated with great enthusiasm 
on January 20 at Niirnberg. 


Tue German Orthographic Conference finally 
closed its session at Berlin on the 15th of this 
month, after having held eleven meetings. The 
complete résumé of its deliberations will shortly 
be made public, and it is understood that the com- 
mittee, which is composed of the directors of some 
of the leading German civil and military educa- 
tional establishments, as well as of several writers 
on language, and which owed its appointment to 
the special suggestion of the Minister for the In- 
terior, Dr. Falk, will, by the direction of the lat- 
ter, forward reports of its proceedings to the 
other German Governments, in the hope of effect- 
ing some arrangement to secure a fixed system of 
orthography for all public and official documents, 
and for the books to be used in the education of 
the young throughout Germany. From what has 
transpired of the labours of the committee, it 
would appear that a closer adherence to phonetic 
principles has been aimed at, as well as the exclu- 
sion of all letters not absolutely necessary to the 
sound of words, as, for instance, the German “” 


before other consonants in the middle of some - 


words, and the “th,” which appears doomed to 
unconditional extermination from the German of 
the future. 
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Tue January number of the Journal des Econo- 
méistes, which has come out very late in the month, 
contains an opportune article by the well-known 
French economist and publicist, M. A. de Font- 

rtuis, on the English land question, which Lord 

erby and Mr. Bright, from opposite quarters, 
have resuscitated from a dormant state, Lord 
Derby having for once disobeyed the maxim 

jeta non movere. The Journal also contains an 
article by M. Maurice Block on “ Recent Economic 
Publications in Foreign Countries,” which is 
creditable to its author for the extensive reading 
of German literature which it displays, but is 
hardly fair to that much misrepresented school of 
German economists, the so-called ‘“Catheder- 
socialisten.” 


Tue Original Series Texts of the Early English 
Text Society for 1876 will be chosen from—62. The 
Early English Version of the Cursor Mundi, in four 
texts, edited by the Rey. R. Morris, M.A., LL.D. 
Part III., 15s. (Ready.) Francis Thynne’s Em: 
blemes and Epigrams, 1600, from the Marquis of 
Ellesmere’s unique MS., edited by F. J. Furnivall, 
M.A. (In the press.) Notes on Piers Plowman, 
by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. Part I. (In 
the press.) The Blickling Homilies, edited from 
the Marquis of Lothian’s Anglo-Saxon MS. 
of 971 a.D., by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. Part 
II. (In the press.) Zhe Lay Folk’s Mass-Book, 
four texts, edited from the MSS. by the Rev. 
T. F. Simmons, Canon of York. (In the press.) 
Be Domes Daege (Bede's De Die Judicii) and 
other short Anglo-Saxon pieces, edited from the 
unique MS. by the Rev. J. Rawson-Lumby, B.D. 
(In the press.) Palladius on Husbandrie, englisht 
ee 1420 a.D.), edited from the unique MS. in 

olchester Castle, by the Rev. Barton Lodge, 
M.A. Part II. (In the press.) Merlin: Part 
IV., containing preface, index, and_ glossary. 
Edited by H. B. Wheatley, Esq. The Extra 
Series Texts for 1876 will be chosen from—The 
Romance of Guy of Warwick, edited by Professor 
J. Zupitza, Ph.D. Part II. (Text all printed.) 
Barbour’s Bruce, Part ITI., edited from the MSS. 
and the earliest printed edition, by the Rev. 
W. W. Skeat, M.A. (At press.) Early English 
Pronunciation, with especial er to Shakspere 
and Chaucer, by A. J. Ellis, Esq., F.R.S., Part 
V. An Alliterative Romance of Alexander, re- 
edited from the unique MS. by the Rev. W. W. 
Skeat, M.A. The reprint in 1876 will be at 
least—21. The Romance of Merlin, about 1440, 
edited by H. B. Wheatley. Part II. 


Mr. Benrtzy will publish immediately the 
conclusion of Lord Palmerston’s Life. It is known 
to contain some interestirg details relating to the 
coup @état. It will be in two volumes octavo, and 
will contain two portraits, one taken about ten 
years before his death, and the other the last one 
taken, which will be given from the photograph 
by the autotype process. 


Mr. Furntvatt will give a course of six lec- 
tures on Shakspere, at Bedford, between Febru- 
ary 7 and Easter. 


Tue death is announced of the young Italian 
poet, Emilio Praga, who made so sudden and so 
well-deserved a success in 1864 by his volume of 
Tavolezze. He was, however, very unfortunate in 
his private life, and after producing another beau- 
tiful, but extremely mournful, volume of lyrics, 
called Penombre, he fell into ill-health and depres- 
sion, and has at last died in his thirtieth year. 
Ii Liuto says that not a single ray of light broke 
through the darkness of his last days, and hints 
at a more tragical issue still. It is strange that 
the history of Chatterton and of Keats can be re- 
peated in these days of ours. 


_ Tue Italian poet-laureate, Giovanni Prati, has 
just published a stout volume of no less than 558 
sonnets, which he entitles Pstche. Long ago he 
received the doubtfully complimentary title of 
id pit fecondo tra i poeti italiani, but this feat 
is almost unparalleled in the history of literature. 





OBITUARY. 
ALLEN, James Baylis, at Rochester Square, January 11, aged 
seventy-three. [Landscape Engraver.] 


GASTINEAU, H., at Camberwell, January 17, aged eighty-four. 
{Oldest surviving Member of the Society of Painters in 
Water Colours.) 

Harvey, Sir George, at Edinburgh, January 22. [President of 
the Royal Scottish Academy.] 

Scrorr, G. Poulett, F.R.S., at Cobham, January 19, aged 
seventy-eight. [Author of,a Life of Lord Sydenham; Con- 
siderations on Volcanoes; and The Geology and Extinct Vol- 
canoes of Central France.) 








THE TENNESSEE PYGMIES, 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington : January 4, 

Since quite an early period of the history of 
the United States, reports of the former existence 
of a race of pygmies in different parts of the 
country have prevailed and been periodically re- 
vived. A recent revival of the tradition has 
given rise to much speculation and a number of 
dogmatic statements, and reports of the existence 
of a pygmy race in Tennessee have been reprinted 
from American papers into European. 

The Smithsonian Institution has recently taken 
means to ascertain what foundation there might 
be for the current statements. For this purpose 
it despatched a young man to a portion of the 
State of Tennessee where recent diggings have 
unearthed the remains which have given origin 
anew to the recent reports. 

These excavations were made in Sparta, White 
Co., Tenn., and the agent of the Institution was 
employed there six days. Sparta is situated about 
one hundred miles from Nashville, to the south- 
east, in the spurs of the Cumberland mountains. 
The former existence of the pygmies, or “ Little 
Folks,” as they are called, is tirmly believed in 
that place. Within the last ten years it was re- 
ported that at least three hundred bodies had been 
ploughed up in the county. Notwithstanding 
this fact, however, the agent sent for the pur- 
pose procured very few skeletal remains, all 
collected not filling more than a small box. 
The fragments thus sent proved on examination 
to be in no way abnormal, and corresponded 
with, and were evidently, the remains of two 
young children between three and four years old. 

There were three petrous bones, with parts of 
the mastoid and squamous portions, theneiy well 
preserved, fragments of the occipitals, frontals, 
and sphenoids, four parietals, and the upper and 
lower maxillaries of both skeletons nearly entire, 
and with nearly all the deciduous and rudimentary 
permanent teeth either in place or scattered among 
the fragments. There were also numerous frag- 
ments of vertebrae, ribs, and long and flat bones. 
The teeth. on comparison by Dr. Otis, of the 
Army Medical Museum, corresponded very well 
with children of 42 and 45 months old. The long 
bones of the upper and lower extremities also in- 
dicated a corresponding age. There was in fact 
nothing to suggest arrested or abnormal develop- 
ment. 

With the human remains forwarded were two 
incisor teeth of the beaver, the costal segments of 
a turtle, some rough pottery, and broken valves of 
unios. These suggest the ordinary Indian sepul- 
ture. 

The want of success of the agent was deplorable, 
inasmuch as not enough was obtained to indicate 
whether the locality in question was a burial- 
place for young children, as has been suggested, 
or whether the occurrence of these alone may 
not have been a simple coincidence. On the 
other hand, the small receptacles in which the 
bones have been found may have been simply for 
the reception of the skeletons in a contracted 

osture, or after they had been disarticulated. 

here can, however, be no doubt that the belief 
in the existence of the pygmies has grown out of 
the consideration of the size of the graves rather 
than of their contents. These graves are quite 
uniform in size, and are each nearly two feet in 
length by about fourteen inches in width, and 
from twelve to sixteen in depth. The Smith- 





sonian employé measured exactly the graves 
from which the remains sent to the Institution 
were taken, and found one to be 214 inches long, 
14} wide, and 12 deep; and the other 22 inches 
in length, 14} wide, and 12} deep. These were 
covered by slabs. The rocks of which the graves 
are formed are sandstone, which is said not to be 
found in the bottom land, but to have been 
obtained from the tops of the mountains. 

The graves generally are quite superficial, the 
covering slabs being often not more than four or 
five inches below the surface of the ground. 
Their presence, however, is not indicated at the 
surface, and the graves are only detected by exca- 
vation. The farmer not unfrequently runs across 
them with his plough on newly cultivated land, 
and on account of their being an obstruction they 
have been mostly pulled down. 

One of the earliest,if not the earliest notice of the 
existence of pygmy gravesin Tennessee may be found 
in John Haywood’s Natural and Aboriginal History 
of Tennessee, published at Nashville in 1823 (pp. 
200-209, 360-361), and ref€rence is made therein 
to the same place in which the recent excavations 
were made. ‘Certain small tombs, and skeletons 
in them,” says Haywood, “having been dis- 
covered a few miles from Sparta, in the county of 
White, and a publication having been made con- 
cerning them in the Nashville Whig of June, 1820, 
Mr. Lane, from whom the information first came, 
was written to ; all iis feelings were alive, and all 
his exertions were roused.” The result was that 
excavations were made and several skeletons 
found. The remains found were submitted to 
medical men at Nashville, and various opinions 
were entertained respecting the maturity or in- 
fancy of the small skeletons; but the prevailing 
Opinion was, says the author, that the skeletons 
belonged to adult persons. This may have been 
the case with regard to the others; but there can 
be no question of the immaturity of the frag- 
ments sent to the Smithsonian Institution. 

Tuo. GILL. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE PALAEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY'S PUBLICATIONS. 

Cambridge: January 24, 1876. 
With reference to the notice of the Oriental 
Series of Facsimiles of Ancient MSS. in the last 
number of the Acapemy, p. 76, I may, perhaps, 
as editor, be allowed to observe that neither I nor 
my coadjutors are to be blamed for the shortness 
of most of the descriptions. Photography and 
oriental printing are expensive; and how much 
we could afford to give was simply a question of 
arithmetical calculation. With a list of only 
150 subscribers (more than half of whom are, 
foreigners), the utmost brevity was the order of 
the day. When the number of subscribers 
amounts to 200, I} shall, I hope, be able to give 
fuller descriptions, and perhaps a few more plates. 

Wu. WrieHt. 








SIR HENRY, TAYLOR'S LYRICS. 
Holmwood, Henley-on-Thames: Jan. 22, 1876. 

I trust it may not be thought an officious in- 
trusion on foreign and private ground if I take 
leave to enter a protest against the sentence passed 
in an article of the AcapEmy this morning on the 
lyrical work of a living poet who has long since 
taken his undisputed place among English classics. 
I have certainly no right which is not shared by 
every admirer—in other words, by every student— 
of his writings, to thrust myself forward as it 
were in defence of what undoubtedly needs no 
defence of mine; but as the reviewer from 
whose verdict on this point I dissent has 
done me the honour to cite a previous expres- 
sion of my judgment as to the dominant quality 
of the author's genius, I may perhaps take this 
as an excuse for offering myself as spokesman 
for the many who would probably appeal against 
a criticism which finds the songs and lyrical 
passages in the plays of Sir Henry Taylor 
“astonishingly hard and dry.” To me it seems 
that several of these are fitter to excite astonish- 
ment at the sweet and simple perfection which 
relieves by such brief and quiet interludes the 
masculine majesty of the main work. In Edwin 
the Fair the ballad-song and the battle-song of the 
SS He stood on a rock,” and “By 

ellesbourne and Charlecote Ford ”—have always 
struck me as excellent examples of their several 
styles; the latter especially as a model of plain 
yet perfect finish and force. The song in A 
Sicilian Summer which begins, “ Love slept upon 
the lone hillside,” has no fault but the misfor- 
tune of recalling a cadence of Keats’s immortal and 
incomparable - ballad, La Belle Dame sans Merci, 
with its echo of the words “On the cold hill’s 
side.” Of the songs in Philip van Artevelde, one 
at least is generally and justly classed among 
the most precious things of its kind; that last 
half smiling sigh of weary speech whose meaning 
will never be out of date, but fresh always as the 
light sad music of the words— 

“ Quoth tongue of neither maid nor wife 

To heart of neither wife nor maid.” 
In all the work of writers belonging to the 
same school—for I presume that both poets may 
not improperly be reckoned as in a certain sense 
fellow-disciples of the same great teacher, Words- 
worth—I know of no lyric to be matched against 
this for charm and sweetness, except that of Mr. 
Aubrey de Vere’s, pitched in so different a key, 
which is the one lyrical poem in our language not 
written by Shelley yet possible and even likely 
to be taken for Shelley's by a perfect judge and 
faithful student of the supreme lyric poet of 
England— 

“When I was young I said to sorrow, 

Come, and I will play with thee ;” 
a poem first published in that fortunate volume 
of miscellaneous verse printed for a charitable 
purpose which contained also, among other costly 
offerings, some of Landor'’s subtlest and strongest 
dramatic work (the marvellous study, for one 





thing, of Luther’s Parents), and what seems to 
certain readers the poem of deepest charm and 
fullest delight of pathos and melody ever written 
even by Mr. Tennyson ; since recast into new form 
and refreshed with new beauty to fit it for reap- 
pearance among the crowning es of Maud. 
A. C, SWINBURNE. 








MR. HERBERT SPENCER AND THE “ BRITISH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW.” 
January 18, 1876. 

If in my paper on Mr. Spencer's Sociology in 
the current number of the British Quarterly 
Review I have given just ground for “a seriously 
wrong impression,” it would be to me a matter of 
deep regret. I was far from intending it at the 
time, nor do I perceive it now. I might have 
been less able to acquit myself had I ventured— 
as Mr. Spencer appears to expect of all his readers 
and critics—to take his words, not as I found 
them, but with an “allowance,” without some 
clearer indication than I have observed of the 
direction and extent of allowance desired by the 
author. Mr. Spencer may have hoped, while 
authorising the continued issue of a book, to pre- 
vent criticism by the intimation that it “ must 
not be taken as a literal expression of his present 
views;” he can hardly have expected that a 
reader or reviewer could therefrom divine what 
his present views are. 

The article in the Review consists of two parts: 
1. A short account in a connected form of the 
leading points in Mr. Spencer's scheme, as a 
scheme ; 2. Some critical remarks on Mr. Spencer's 
method and general characteristics. 

In giving an account of the system I naturally 
thought I was presenting it at its best by taking 
the most connected and coherent statement of it. 
Mr. Spencer's later writings, in some of which he 
says changes of opinion are tmplied—though 
the exact nature and scope of the implied 
changes are not very obvious—I referred to, 
but advisedly set aside, as giving too partial 
and disjointed views for an articulated pre- 
sentation of the subject. While falling back, 
however, on the earlier work, as being, “so far as 
it goes,” more complete and systematic, I dis- 
tinctly warned my readers that it was published 
more than twenty years ago, and that Mr. Spencer 
“has not yet fully developed” his sociology in 
connexion with his general philosophy of evolu- 
tion. That the theory had “undergone in his 
mind considerable further development and some 
accompanying modifications,” so long as such de- 
velopment and modifications remained in his mind, 
the fact, I need hardly say, was not available for 
my purpose ; while the other fact, that Mr. Spencer 
imported, from time to time, supplies of the 
American reprint, surely warranted me in con- 
cluding that in the main and on the whole it was 
still the best representation of his theory. 

Against a criticism of the details of doctrine I 
might have seen a sufficient reason in Mr, Spencer’s 
“»refatory caution.” But my paper, as is ex- 
plicitly stated in it, is not a minute examination 
“ either of Mr. Spencer’s principles or of his con- 
clusions,” but deals only with the method he em- 

loys and the general characteristics he exhibits. 

hese, I submit, are radical and pervading, and 
cannot be changed without changing the whole 
thing. No hint of changes, so far as I am aware, 
has ever been given that could be supposed to 
cover anything so essential as a method, and so 
diffused and prevalent as general characteristics of 
treatment. With all deference, I am still unable 
to see that the features on which I commented 
can be affected by any “ modifications” short of 
a substantially new scheme worked out in a 
thoroughly different manner. If it is a change so 
fundamental and complete that is contemplated, 
is not Mr. Spencer's continued supply of Social 
Statics more calculated to convey “a seriously 
wrong impression” than my public examination 
of its character and contents? If it is only sub- 





ordinate “modifications” that are intended, I 
anticipate that any strictures will retain whatever 
relevancy they may have. 

pencer’s anxiety seems to be about a 
statement of his present opinions on sociological 
questions. My concern was to sketch in outline 
the system of sociology to which the most dis- 
tinguished student and teacher of the science in 
this country has given the weight and authority 
of his name. 

THe AUTHOR OF THE ARTICLE ON HERBERT 
Spencer’s SocioLoey IN THE British 
Quarterly Review. 








MR. SWINBURNE AND MR. SPEDDING—SHAK- 


SPERE'’S “ HENRY VIII.” 
3 St. George’s Square, N.W. : January 16, 1876, 

Mr. Swinburne must not lay the flattering unc- 
tion to his soul that he has done his sum. “ Take 
0 from 3, and 2 remains;” or “take 1 from 4, 
and 2 remains” is really not doing a sum. Mr. 
Swinburne asserted that in Henry VIII., by 
which he evidently meant that part of Henry 
VIII. which Mr. Spedding and I his disciple 
assign to Fletcher, “ We do not find the triple 
terminations so peculiarly and notably dear to that 
oet.” 
' I produced twenty-three such terminations (and 
thirty-three occurrences of them), and among 
these, such words as secretary, Ban|ister, Buck|- 
ingham, cere\mony, Canterbury, which by no 
legerdemain can be made dissyllables at the end 
of a line; and yet Mr. Swinburne assumes that 
he has so made them, and that I, not he, has 
shown “a glaring misconception of quantity,” 
just because some of these triple endings are of 
course occasionally, and mainly exceptionally, used 
as equivalents of 2-syllables in the middle of lines 
where the voice is not free. 

Again he says, as to other of my examples :— 

“The words emperor, pitying, Christians, w- 
norance, difference, Katherine, murmurers, virtuous, 
and slavery, have been reckoned in verse as dis- 
syllables, and the word notorious as a trisyllable, at 
least from the time of Spenser; every poet, then and 
since, who violates this rule, must do so in defiance 
of an established law of metre, for the sake of some 
especial and exceptional effect.” 


This sweeping assertion of his I cannot imagine 
any man in his senses accepting without evidence. 
And I therefore proceed to test its value by 
quoting all Shakspere’s metrical uses of one of 
Mr. Swinburne’s chosen words, ignorance, arranging 
in separate classes its employment as a 3-syllable 
and a 2-syllable word :— 
23 or 24 times as a 3-syllable— 
Were my | lord so| his ig|norance | were wise. 
L. L. L. II. 102. 
When now | his know|ledge must | prove ig|nor- 
ance, ib. 103. 


Let me | not burst | in ig|norance | but tell. Haml. 
I. iv. 46. 


And heav|y tg|norance | aloft | to fly. Sonn. 78, 
14, 


O thou | monster | Jgnor|ance | how de|formed | dost 
thou | look. JZ. L. LD. IV. ii. 24. 


And dul] | unfeel|ing bar|ren ig|norance. Rich. 2. 
I. iii. 168. 

OI | am ég|norance | itself | in this. 1 Hen. 4. III. 
i. 213 


O gross | and mislera|ble ig|norance. 2 Hen. 6. IV. 
ii. 178 (a Cade scene). 

Interprets for my poor ignorance. Timon. V. iv. 69. 

As high | as learn|ing my | rude tg|norance, Sonnet 
78. 1. 14. ; 
Of youth | and ig|norance ; | both my | revenge | 
and hate (6-measures). All’s Well. II. iii. 171. 
Then vail | your ig|norance; | if none | awake. 
Coriol, IL. i. 98. 

Is set | afire | by thine | own ég|norance. 
and Jul. IIL, 133. 

I'll be | your foil | Laer|tes: in | mine ig|norance. 
Hani. V. ii. 266. 

(and make | your wan|tonness | your ig|norance 
[printed as prose]). Hamil. III. i. 152. 


Rom. 
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And that | you come | to rep|rehend | my ég|nor- 
ance. Ric. 3. III. vii. 113. : 
That errs | in ig|norance | and not | in cun|ning. 
Othel. ILI. iii. 49. 

Thrust my | sharp wit | quite through | my ig|nor- 
ance. L. L. L. V. ii. 398. 

Tamer | than sleep, | fonder | than ig|norance. 
Troilus, I. i. 10. 

Of genleral ig|norance | it must | omit. Coriol. IIT. 
i. 146 


Your ig|norance | which finds | not till | it feels. 
Coriol, III. iii. 129. 

Are mock’d | for valliant tg|norance. 
vi. 104. 

As ig|norance | made drunk. | But yet, | I say. 
Othel. IIT. iii. 405. 

With verly ig|norance; | we've kiss’d | away. 
Ant. § Cl. II. x. 7. 


(The rhythm of all the prose passages also re- 
quires ignorance to be three syllables.) 
Four times as equivalent to a 2-syllable :— 


Coriol. IV. 


With bar|barous ¢g|norance, and | deny | his youth. 
John, IV. ii. 59. 

And seeling ig|xorance is | the curse | of God. 
2 Hen. 6. IV. vii. 78 (Cade scene). 

A cell | of ig|norance: travelling | a-bed. Cymb. 
III. iii. 33. 

It was | great ig|norance, Glouces|ter’s eyes | being 
out. Lear, IV. v. 9. 


I now add all Milton's uses of the word in his 
poems, and need not say that in all, zgnorance has 
three full syllables: 

By ig\norance?| is that|their hap|py state. Par. 

L. IV. 5, 19. 
Under | this ég|norance | of good | and eyjil. 
IX. 774. 


In ig|norance: | thou ope|nest Wis|dom’s way. 
IX. 809. 

Though so | esteem’d | by shalllow ig|norance. 
Comus, 514. 


Now with Shakspere using ¢gnorance as a tri- 
syllable five or six times—say even two or three 
times—as often as he uses it as a dissyllable, with 
Milton using it always as a trisyllable, what man, 
woman, or child can bring himself or herself to 
believe that they so used it “in defiance of an 
established law of metre,” or that the assertion 
that they did so is worth one straw? Is it not 

lain that Mr. Swinburne’s statement was made 
rom “ear,” from impression only, and not from 
a careful examination of the facts of the case ? 

Of course we all know that from Chaucer's time, 
and before, poets cut a syllable out of many words 
whenever it suited them so to do, and that this 
custom applied to many of the words used as 
triple endings in Shakspere’s time--notably those 
in ion; but this custom did not hold at the ends 
of lines. And, further, the licence of putting 
three syllables into a measure, still preserving the 
word as a trisyllable, though metrically equivalent 
to a dissyllable, has been allowed in English poetry 
from very early times. I submit, then, that I 
have shown that my statements as to the triple 
endings are to be trusted, and Mr. Swinburne’s 
are not. 

2. Mr. Swinburne, who hints at my having 
“no lack of confidence,” must recollect that, in 
this case at least, the fulness of that quality is on 
his side, not mine. He comes forward, not against 
me only, but against the two foremost poets of 
the English-speaking world, both close students 
of Shakspere from their youth—Mr. Tennyson, 
who fifty years ago, and Mr. Browning, who over 
thirty years ago, both declared publicly that 
Fletcher wrote large part of Henry VIIZ., and, 
having never swerved from that opinion, hold it 
now with the added strength of all their inter- 
mediate study; he comes forward against Mr. 
Spedding, the able editor of Bacon; he comes 
forward against men like Professor Ingram, whose 
weak-ending test confirms the conclusions of the 
great poets and the judge-like mind of Mr. 
Spedding; against the most brilliant of our 
young Shaksperians, Professor Dowden; against 
old steady-goers like Messrs. Clark and Wright; 
—and with what weapon does Mr. Swinburne 





come? Simply his own confidence in his own 
ear, which he refuses to aid or test by another 
sense that God has given him, and which ear I 
have shown has misled him grossly in the two 
most important statements of fact that he has 
made, and has begotten the crudest theory of the 
pay Iever saw. He decides, ex cathedra, that 

therine’s death-scene cannot be Fletcher's; 
therefore he is obliged to make all the rest 
of the Fletcher part—miserably weak as some of 
it is—Shakspere’s; and to assign the whole play 
to the earliest _ of Shakspere’s second style— 
pair it with John (4.p. 1596) ; and, in fact, turn it 
into an imitation of young Fletcher, then twenty, 
and who had not written a line, so far as we know. 

3. Now on the question of style. We are only 
too anxious to meet, and I trust to beat, Mr. 
Swinburne on his own ground. As a member of 
our New Shakspere Society's Committee said to 
an objector lately, after a private reading of 
Henry VIIT.: “To me, there are the handwritings 
of two different men, the thoughts and powers of 
two different men, in the play. If you can’t see 
them now, you must wait till, by study, you can. 
I can’t give you eyes.” Still, for those who are 
willing to try and learn, and educate their ears 
and eyes, Mr. Spedding has summed up, in his 
able paper, WV. Sh. Soc. Trans., 1874, p. 7*, the 
characteristics of the two men’s styles in this 
play. Mr. Swinburne admits that Mr. Spedding 
has rightly divided the play between the two 
styles, and that all the parts except one, which Mr. 
Spedding assigns to Fletcher,* are within that 
poet's range. But he says that one part is not, 
and he concludes that the whole of the second style 
division is Shakspere’s. He does not, however, 
meet Mr.Spedding’s contention that in the Fletcher 
wee of the play “the proportion of thoughts and 

ancy to words and images” is smaller than in 
Shakspere’s part; he does not show that the 
Fletcher part has also not the dozen other notes 
of his work, besides the one which Mr. Spedding 
cited. He gives no reasons why the Shakspere 
part of the play is like the rhetoric of the early 
second period style: he does not take the easy 
talk of Henry or Wolsey, as well as Norfolk's 
clinquant speech, and parallel them from Shak- 
spere’s early work, in close packing, quick turn, 
weak ending, run-on line, &c. 

4, On this question of late and early in Shak- 
spere’s style, I take hastily an extract from a 
speech of the king’s in Henry VIII., and I defy 
Mr. Swinburne to match it in style and metrical 
form by a like passage from King John—try 
Blanche’s speech—or any other early second-period 
play. I appeal to any expert whether it is not in 
Shakspere’s easy fourth budding manner, with, too, 
run-on line, central pause, weak ending; and 
whether the rest of Shakspere’s work in the play 
is not, in the main, in the same fourth manner 


_— 


“ Hence I took a thought 
This was a judgment on me; that my kingdom, 
Well worthy the best heir o’ the world, should zot 
Be gladded in’t by me: Then follows, that 
I weigh’d the danger, which my realms stood in 
By this my issue’s fail; and that gave to me 
Many a groaning throe. Thus hulling ix 
The wild sea of my conscience, I did steer 
Towards this remedy, whereupon we are 
Now present here together; that’s to say, 
I meant to rectify my conscience,—which 
I then did feel full sick, and yet not well,— 
By all the reverend fathers of the land, 
And doctors learn’d. First, began in private 
With you, my lord of Lincoln; you remember 
How under my oppression I did reek, 
When I first moved you.”—Hen. 8, II. iv. 


On the other hand, take a passage from King 
John, Lewis's speech in Act V. sc. 2, beginning— 





* The argument from the omission of Henry VIII. 
from Fletcher’s Works is no stronger against his having 
a share in the play than is the argument against 
Shakspere’s certain share in Pericles from its having 
been left out of the first two Folios of his works. 





‘* Lew. A noble temper dost thou shew in this; 

And great affections, wrestling in thy bosom, 

Do make an earthquake of nobility,” &c. 

This, I say, is in Shakspere’s rhetorical second 
manner, and that between it and Henry VIII. is 
at least fifteen years’ growth, the steps of which 
can be traced in the poet’s intermediate plays by 
any one who chooses to work carefully enough at 
them. Set the John speech by the side of Nor- 
folk’s clinquant speech in Henry VIII.; and see 
the difference of the rhetoric and style in the two. 
I admit that the comparison of one speech from 
each play doesn’t settle the question; but when 
the lesson it teaches holds for the whole play, as 
I contend that in this case it does for the 
Shakspere part of Henry VIII. and for John, my 
case is proved to all capable and fair-minded men. 

If you turn to characters, Hermione and her 
unjust husband, of the late fourth period Winter's 
Tale (1611), are even more clearly the companion 
pair to Queen Katherine and her unjust husband— 
of the like end of Shakspofe’s career (? 1613)— 
than are Beatrice and Benedick, in Much Ado 

1599-1600), the match-pair of Rosalind and 

rlando in the contemporary late second period 
play, As You Like It (1600). To wrench Katherine 
rom Shakspere’s last time to his early second, is 
like putting autumn fruit on a tree in spring. 

On the Beaumont and Fletcher parts of The 
Maid’s Tragedy I have nearly as strong a case as 
on the Shakspere and Fletcher parts of Henry 
VIII. But as I have not had time to see or study 
Mr. Swinburne’s article, and shall not have till 
the Long Vacation, I must put off dealing with 
this subject. . J. FURNIVALL, 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


SATURDAY, Jan. 29, 3 p.m. Royal Institution : “ Excavations 
in Asia Minor,’”’ by R. P. Pullan. 
o Physical : “On the Photography 
of Fluorescent Substances,” by 

Prof. Gladstone. 


8 p.m. College for Men and Women: “ Re- 
cent Discoveries at Olympia,” 
by C. T. Newton. 

Monpay, Jan. 31, 5p.m. London Institution : “The Early 
History and Institutions of Ice- 
land,” by Prof. Bryce. 

8p.m. British Architects: “On Old 
Cleeve Abbey,” by the Rev. 
M. E. C. Walcott. 

TursDAY, Feb. 1, 3p.m. Royal Institution: ‘ Vertebrated 
Animals,” by Prof. Garrod. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers : “ Holyhead new 
Harbour,” by Harrison Hayter. 

8.30 p.m. Biblical Archaeology: *‘ The Re- 


volt in Heaven,” by H. Fox 
Talbot; “ Key to the Genea- 
logic Table of the First Pae 
triarchs in Genesis, and the 
Chronology of the Septuagint,” 
by Victor Rydberg; ‘‘ Why is 
forty-three a basal Biblical 
Number ?” by S. M. Dyrach. 

» Zoological: “On the position of 
the anterior nasal apertures in 
Lepidosiren,” by Prof. Huxley ; 
** Notes on the Myology of the 
limbs of Moschus moschiferus,” 
by F. Jeffrey Bell; ‘‘ On the 
Anatomy of Chauna derbiana, 
and the systematic position of 
the Screamers,” by Prof, A. H. 
Garrod. 

7 p.m. Entomological. 
8 p.m. Microscopical : Anniversary. 

o Society of Arts. Geological. 
Archaeological Association. 

m British Archacological: ‘ Dis- 
covery of a Fossil Hippopotamus 
in London,” by the Rev. 8. M. 


WEDNESDAY, Feb, 2, 


Mayhew; “The  Rollright 
Stones, Oxfordshire,’’ by i 
Morgan. 


Royal Institution: ‘ Non-Metal- 
lic Elements,” by Prof, Glad- 
stone. 

~ Chemical. : 

8 p.m. Linnean: “ On the Geographical 
Distribution of Vultures,” by 
R. Bowdler Sharpe; “‘ Note on 
a Malformed Frog,” by Dr. 
James Murie. 

Society for the Encouragement of 
the Fine Arts: “ The Origin of 
English Dramatic Art,” by Wal- 
ter Hamilton. 

8.30 p.m. Royal. Antiquaries. 

. Psychological : Report of Physi- 
cal Facts and Phenomena ; ‘*‘ On 
Matter and Spirit,’’ by the Pre- 
sident; Resumed discussion on 
Materialism. 


Tuurspay, Feb, 3, 3 p.m. 
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Fripay, Feb. 4, 4p.m. Archaeological Institute. 


7.30 p.m. Geologists’ Association: Anni- 


versary. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: ‘“‘ Unhealthy 
Trades,” by Dr. Richardson. 

x Philological : “ Relics of Cornish,” 

by H. Jenner; “ Notes on the 
Gender of French Substan- 
tives,” by Danby P. Fry. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution : “ Applications 
of Electricity to Protect Life 
on Railways,” by Mr. Preece. 








SCIENCE, 
CORSSEN ON THE ETRUSCAN LANGUAGE. 
Ueber die Sprache der Etrusker. By W. 
Corssen. (Leipzig: Teubner. Vol. L., 
1874; Vol. IL., 1875.) 
Corssen und die Sprache der Etrusker: eine 


Kritik. By W. Deecke. (Stuttgart: 
Heitz, 1875.) 
Etruskische Forschungen. By the same. 


(Stuttgart: Heit, 1875.) 

A review of Corssen’s work upon the 
Etruscan language cannot but be a melan- 
choly task. At every page we seem to be 
reminded of the vanity of human effort. 
The two huge volumes before us entomb, as 
it were, the life and labours of a devoted 
and hard-working scholar. Before the last 
finishing touch could be put to the second of 
them and the edifice, reared with such toil, 
be finally crowned, the brain that laboured 
and the hand that wrote were alike cold and 
dead. What has been left is a monument 
such as only German patience and research 
could erect; and if the monument be really 
** aere perennius,” our regret at the prema- 
ture death of its author will be tempered by 
the consciousness of a great work completed 
and done. If, indeed, Corssen has disco- 
vered the key to the interpretation of the 
Etruscan language, then, at least, the end 
that he set before him has been achieved, 
and his labour was not in vain. But here it 
is that the reviewer’s task is hardest and 
most unpleasing. A careful investigation of 
the book, a comparison of the inscriptions 
one with another and their originals, a 
thorough sifting of the author’s data, pre- 
misses, and conclusions, have convinced me 
that all the time, the study, and the 
scientific method spent upon the work have 
not advanced us one step further towards 
the solution of the Etruscan problem. No 
honest work, indeed, can be wholly barren, 
and as Prof. Max Miiller has said, if Corssen 
has failed to show that Etruscan is an Italic 
dialect the question so far may be con- 
sidered as settled, for where Corssen has not 
succeeded, no one else will. It is all the 
more to be regretted that he is no longer 
able to answer the criticisms directed against 
his book, and defend, if possible, his posi- 
tion. 

The second volume is merely the system- 
atisation of the results of the first, and 
stands or falls with the latter. When we 
look at the numerous tables of the declen- 
sion of the noun and the conjugation of the 
verb and remark their striking likeness to 
the familiar forms of the Latin grammar, 
we are at once led to imagine that Corssen 
has really proved his point, and that in 
Etruscan we have only another Italic dialect 
to be added to Oscan and Umbrian. But 
when we turn to the inscriptions themselves 
and the strange words they present, we begin 
to feel a difficulty in reconciling so very 





Latin a grammar with so very non-Latin a 
vocabulary ; and the difficulty is not ex- 
plained until we find on further examination 
that the forms given for the Etruscan de- 
clension and conjugation are forms extracted 
from the inscriptions by the ingenuity of 
Corssen, and not the self-evident testimony 
of the inscriptions themselves. 

‘Nouns in -a,” for instance, are all 
provided with a dative plural in -ds; and 
yet this depends entirely on Corssen’s in- 
terpretation of the word aiseras in a single 
inscription, where, be it noticed, there is 
no mark to show that the second a is 
long. The “genitive plural” fares no 
better. It is confidently assigned to every 
class of noun, although the examples of 
it brought forward, Velthiném, Arnthialum, 
manim, aninim, and Velusum, clearly re- 
quire a different explanation. The quantity 
of the last syllable of Velthinam rests on 
Corssen’s own authority; there is nothing 
in the inscription (that of the Cippus 
Perusinus) to distinguish it from what he 
calls the accusative singular Velthindm. Velu- 
sum, as Dr. Deecke remarks, cannot answer 
to the Latin Velorum, since in that case the 
inscriptions in which it occurs would re- 
quire that several sons of the same father 
and mother bore the same praenomen Velus, 
and that, too, in at least two families. 
Aninim is probably to be read aninis, and on 
Corssen’s own showing, were it a genitive 
plural it should be aniniuswm. It need 
hardly be remarked that the length of the 
final vowel is entirely due to Corssen’s 
imagination. It is the same with manim 
(elsewhere given as mani, i. p. 519), which 
he would identify with the Latin manium ; 
a little consideration of the inscription (Fab. 
2055), however, shows that his translation 
is untenable, and that a genitive is out of the 
question. As for the nominative and genitive 
singular, the elastic system which allows 
them to end indifferently in -ius, -us, -ies, 
-eis, -is, -es, -s (-'s), and (in the nominative) 
-iu, -ie, -ei, -i, -e, or in no suffix at all, requires 
the insight of the diviner to determine not 
only what is nominative and what is genitive 
but also to what ‘‘stem” a particular form 
is to be referred. When we turn from the 
imposing array of noun-stems in the second 
volume to the data of the first volume upon 
which they are built, it becomes clear that 
“the Etruscan noun-declension”’ is the pro- 
duct of the decipherer’s own brain. Indeed, 
two of these stems, those in -o and -io, con- 
tain a letter which is not Etruscan at all. 
The dative singular rests upon some dozen 
hypothetical instances, of which two (Venilet 
and Viniciiw) come from an Oscan legend, 
two more are doubtfully divided words, 
while others, like arce, when compared with 
similar forms in other inscriptions, seem to 
be verbs. 

If we pass to the verbal conjugation, our 
experience is the same. Here, too, the con- 
jugations, tenses, and persons of the Etruscan 
verb of Corssen exist only on paper. They 
dissolve into air as soon as we come to test 
them. Take, for example, “the compound 
perfect in -si.”” This is supported by two 
instances, pecse “for pec-s-i-t,” and then'st 
*‘ for tem-s-i-t.”” Unfortunately, pecse, so far 
from being a compound perfect, is no verb at 
all, but only the Etruscanised form of the 





Greek Pegasus, while nothing shows to what 
part of speech then’st belongs, even sup- 
posing it is divided correctly. So, again, 
the ‘‘ reduplicated perfect’ tetet comes from 
an Oscan, not an Etruscan inscription, and 
the same is the case with the substantive 
verb sum or sim. 

To go into the elaborate chapters on Pho- 
nology and Word-formation would occupy 
more space than is here at my disposal. They 
rest, however, upon the assumption that the 
inscriptions have been rightly explained in 
the first volume, and that the arbitrary 
translations given there are absolutely cor- 
rect. How far Corssen’s insight and ability 
as a decipherer warrant this assumption can 
be put to an easy test. 

Most of the inscriptions are sepulchral, 
and a very large number of these consist of 
the name and parentage of the deceased 
followed by the words vil or avil(s) and a 
numeral written in ciphers. A comparison 
of the legends has long ago made it clear 
that vil must mean “years” and avil “age,” 
or something of that sort. Now in seven- 
teen (and possibly eighteen) inscriptions the 
cipher numeral is replaced by a word or 
words which on all recognised principles of 
deciphering ought to signify some numeral 
also. Thus we have avils huths, avils huths 
celchls, avils cis cealchls, avils machs zathrums, 
avils thu-n-e'si muvalchls, avils e-sals cezpal- 
chals, avils s'as.. But this is not all. A 
pair of dice, found at Toscanella, have upon 
their six faces instead of pips the following 
words; mach, thu, huth, ci, zal, and ‘sa, and 
to Mr. Isaac Taylor belongs the merit of 
having pointed out that not only must these 
represent the first six numerals, but that 
they are identical with the words found in 
the place of the digital numerals in the 
mortuary inscriptions. The only doubt that 
can exist is as to the order in which they 
are to be read and the value consequently 
to be assigned to each.* Butto admit that 
these words are numerals would be fatal to 
the theory of the Aryan, and much more 
the Italic, character of the Etruscan lan- 
guage, and Corssen accordingly has resorted 
to the most desperate expedients to avoid 
such a conclusion. He begins by deny- 
ing the numerical signification of the 
words upon the dice, and regards them 
as composing a sentence which he ren- 


ders : ‘“ Magus donarium hoc cisorio 
facit.” To say nothing, however, of the 


fact that in order to extract this meaning he 
has been obliged to join into one thw and zal, 
ci and ‘sa, although in the latter case at all 
events there was plenty of room for the four 
letters on the same face, whereas ci and ‘sa 
are written upon opposite faces of the die, the 
reading is impossible for three reasons. 
First of all, Magus is not an Etruscan name, 
secondly thuzal can hardly represent the 





* I am induced to accept Mr. Isaac Taylor's identi- 
fications partly because of the order in which the 
words occur upon the dice, partly because machs 
zathrums is the age of a man whose effigy represents 
him as in the prime of life, and ciem zathrms of one 
whom his effigy shows to have been very old (either 
70, 80, or 90), while ci is one of the first six digits, 
and partly because the Cippus Perusinus first speaks 
of “these 12 burial-places” (hen naper sii.) and 
then distinguishes them into naper ‘s(a), hut naper 
and naper ci, which, according to Mr. Taylor's ren- 
dering, would be 4, 6, and 2 (=12). 
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Latin dotale either in form or meaning, and 
thirdly a votive offering requires a past and 
not a present tense. To all this must be 
added the plain evidence of the sepulchral 
inscriptions, which prove that thu, zal, ci, 
and ‘sa are independent words. 

It is these sepulchral inscriptions, how- 
ever, which furnish the most decisive proof 
of Corssen’s want of the decipherer’s tact. 
In the numerous cases in which avils or avil 
is followed by a numeral, he translates it of 
necessity ‘“‘ (annos) natus,” and connects it 
with the root of dvus, although the form 
awil, which once occurs, would rather point 
to aiwy and aevum. Where, on the other 
hand, words are substituted for the nume- 
rals, he makes gvils the proper name 
“ Avilius,” and resorts either to the most 
far-fetched derivations for an explanation of 
some of the other words, or, failing this, to 
his favourite resource of turning them into 
proper names. And so hecalls into existence 
a family of stonecutters, one named “ Avilius 
Magus,” another “ Avilius Esa matre natus,” 
a third “Tanaquilus Avilius,’’ and a fourth 
“ Avilius” simply, in utter disregard of the 
fact that Avilius is not elsewhere found 
as an Etruscan name, and that the family 
in question must have worked at some 
seventeen monuments and no more in widely 
distant periods and parts of the country. 
The reference to the stonecutter’s trade is 
got out of the word Jupu or lupu-ce which 
sometimes accompanies the statement of 
age, and is compared by Corssen with 
yAugevc, necessitating his taking many of 
the mortuary inscriptions as containing 
nothing except the name, occupation, and 
age of the mason, who in one instance 
appears to be a girl of only seventeen 
years of age.* As for zathrums, that 
becomes a curiously-disguised form of the 
Greek diaropespara, which, as Deecke 
observes, is not met with out of the Septua- 
gint, and thune'st is divided into two inde- 
pendent words, arde “corrected” to s. 
To crown the whole, Corssen gives his 
list of Etruscan numerals, which are cer- 
tainly very Italic in character; indeed, 
strangely like the Latin ones considering 
the little external resemblance the rest of the 
Etruscan vocabulary bears to that of the 
Romans. But our surprise is diminished 
when we find that this list of numerals is 
put together out of Latin proper names like 
Quintus, Septimus, and Octavius; words 
arbitrarily divided in unpointed inscriptions, 
like (N)wna's, that is to say, the proper name 
“Nonius”’; a word, chvarthv, taken from a 
Latin legend ; the name of the goddess Uni 
(really Juno), which is arbitrarily inter- 
preted ‘“‘one”’; fragments of words like tu, 
found in the unknown tusurthi, and tri in 
the more than doubtful proper name “ Tri- 
nacius.”” Truly upon principles like these 
the work of deciphering ought to be an easy 
pastime! 

Equally unfortunate are Corssen’s new 
explanations of words like clan, “son,” ‘sec 
or ‘sech, “ daughter,” pnia, “ wife,’ in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of his 
theory. A reference to Dr. Deecke’s 
pamphlet, quoted at the head of the article, 
convince the reader of this; a study of 


* As Iupuke occurs on a mural painting (Fab, 
2033 p.) Corssen’s translation is easily disposed of. 





the inscriptions themselves will make cer- 
tainty yet more certain. As an instance of 
the straits to which he has been put may be 
mentioned the common word fleres or fler, 
which he renders “ opus flatum,” forgetting 
entirely that the word occurs on a clay vase 
which can hardly be described as a specimen 
of “ cast work.” 

Still it might be urged that, however far 
Corssen may be from having discovered the 
key to the Etruscan language, his collection 
of parallel words and instances, as well as 
the method he has followed in his com- 
parisons, will always possess a permanent 
value. I regret to be compelled to avow 
that this does not seem to me to be the 
case. What can we say of a guide who 
brings both Tite and thii from the same non- 
existent root ti, to which the Greek riw is 


referred instead of to gui (Sansk. fa) ; who 


makes eca a pronoun in seventeen instances, 
and in the eighteenth identifies it with the 
East Aryan ekas, “one”; who finds the 
Greek copdc in both zeriwnacch and tusurthi ; 
who resolves municleth and suthith into 
mu-n-i-cl-a-fu-i-t and suth-i-fu-i-t; who 
translates ichuche “ imaginem fecit,” though 
neither tmago, imitari, nor aemulus presup- 
poses a root ak, but the root md, supporting 
his comparison by the German nach-ahmen, 
which really comes from the M. H. G. dame, 
a “ vessel”; who compares ‘sathec with the 
Sanskrit participle sat, the Italic representa- 
tive of which would be esens; who presents 
us with such hybrids as Malavisch from 
cpada-vid-ic-a, and Mlacuch from pada- 
koe and oc-ulus; who betakes himself now 
to Lithuanian (ii. p. 250), now to German, 
(i. p. 256), now even to East Aryan San- 
skrit (ii. p. 190), when no analogies can 
be tortured out of Greek and Latin; who 
gives a totally different explanation of the 
same word (e.g. cealchl's and celchls) 
in different inscriptions; who repeatedly 
sets down accusative cases without a 
verb to govern them; and who takes 
refuge in that usual resource of despairing 
decipherers, a superabundance of proper 
names? Worse still is his treatment of the 
text of the inscriptions. Their punctuation 
is frequently disregarded, words that are 
divided are joined together, and words that 
are joined together are divided when the 
exigencies of interpretation require it— 
clenar* zal’, for instance, becoming “Clenartia 
(matre natus) ” and clenar* ci* “ Clenarcia ”’ 
(ci * clenar being given up altogether), while 
purt'svana is made “Portius Vana” and 
fu'sleri, fu'sle ri. Unpointed inscriptions are 
separated into words on Corssen’s simple 
ipse dixit; corrections are unhesitatingly 
ventured upon where the theory needs them ; 
unmanageable words are asserted to be 
abbreviations of longer ones, like ni of nipen ; 
inscriptions which are really Oscan or even 
Latin are treated as though they were Etrus- 
can because written for the most part in 
Etruscan characters; the names attached to 
pictured objects are misinterpreted, as when 
huins, written upon the representation of 
the fountain of Hippokréné, is identified 
with the Latin hinnus, “a young horse” ; 
and in one case at least two inscriptions of 
different ages, as the forms of the letters 
show, are run together and interpreted as 





forming a single epitaph. Corssen gives a 
facsimile (Tab. XIX.'); so that the palaeo- 
grapher can easily convince himself of the 
fact. After this, Dr. Deecke’s judgment 
hardly seems too strong :—“ The arbitrary 
character of the division (of words). . . is 
a main fault of the book, and makes it, in 
connexion with all kinds of inaccuracies in 
quotation and the frequent exchange of s 
and ‘s, unfit to serve as a certain foundation 
for further researches.” 

Dr. Deecke’s‘own pamphlet is marked by 
great ability and carefulness, and the col- 
lapse of Corssen’s big book under its criti- 
cisms reminds one somewhat of that of a 
soap-bubble at the prick of a needle. Many 
of the examples of Corssen’s deficiencies as 
a decipherer given above will be found in 
the pamphlet along with many more, and 
numberless additional instances may be 
discovered by any one who cares to under- 
take the labour of examining and collating 
Corssen’s work. 

The second pamphlet published by Dr. 
Deecke is a constructive one, and deals with 
the Etruscan terminations in -c and al, 
Following up a suggestion of Lattes he shows 
conclusively that -c is the suffixed conjunc- 
tion “and,” thus dissipating Corssen’s 
explanation of words like puia-c and frunta-c, 
and furnishing one more illustration of his 
lack of those peculiar qualities which are 
requisite for the successful decipherer. 
It must be confessed that this enclitic con- 
junction has a very Aryan look (like Lat. 


-que, Greek re, Sansk. ), and speaks far 


more in favour of Corssen’s theory than do 
all the 1738 pages of his two volumes, 
though Mr. Isaac Taylor claims it in 
favour of his Turanian theory, on the 
ground that -d% is the enclitic conjunc- 
tion in Koibal and Karagassian Tatar. 
At the end of the pamphlet, the acuteness 
and caution of which deserve the highest 
praise, Dr. Deecke avows his growing con- 
viction that Etruscan will turn out to be 
related to the Finnish languages, which have 
been a special study of his for the last 
twenty years. Mr. Isaac Taylor may, there- 
fore, claim him as a convert. Specialists, 
however, are apt to see everywhere a refleo- 
tion of their own pursuits, and though 
Etruscan seems to me to be manifestly 
agglutinative—a series of forms like zilath, 
zilach (or zile), zilach-nu and zilach-nu-ce or 
the plural matronymic Vel-ar-al, ‘‘ descendant 
of the Veli,” would alone indicate this—yet 
the agglutination if presents does not appear 
to be that of the so-called Turanian family. 
Thus we know that -al signifies “son of,” 
isa (and probably isla), “ wife of,” and -na 
“belonging to ;”’ nevertheless, one of the few 
bilingual inscriptions we possess translates 
the Etruscan Var-n-al-isla by the Latin 
Varidé nat(i). A curious law of vowel har- 
mony, too, appears to prevail in Etruscan ; 
thus we have clenar ci “ two (?) sons,” from 
clan, by the side of nap-er ci, “ two burial- 
places (?),” as well as Seth-lans, “the fire- 
god,”’ and Velz-nach, ‘a Volscian,” by the 
side of Fuf-luns, “ the wine-god,” and Maru- 
nuch, *‘a governor(?)”; while the mas- 
culine and feminine genders are denoted by 
separate suffixes. 

One thing, however, is quite clear, and 
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that is that Etruscan, with its peculiar 
numerals, its strange vocabulary, its agglu- 
tinative character, its mi for “I,” or “I 
am ”’ (which Corssen renders “ me ”’ without 
a governing verb!), and its transformation 
of borrowed Greek names, cannot be ac- 
counted an Aryan language. This conclu- 
sion of philology only confirms the conclu- 
sions of anthropology and of art. AsI have 
said before in the Acapemy (July 31, 1875), 
if we wish to discover the native art and 
mythology of the Etruscans, we must turn 
to their work in metal, and not to their 
vases, which, like their alphabet, they derived 
from Greece. The type of countenance and 
form that will then meet us is certainly non- 
Aryan, whatever else it may be, while the 
whole cycle of mythology, names included, 
which may be recovered from the bronze 
mirrors, is as far removed from anything 
Aryan as it can well be. Even when a per- 
sonage of Greek mythology, like Charon, 
was borrowed, his whole form and nature 
had to be changed. Readers of Mommsen’s 
History of Rome, again, need not be reminded 
how peculiar was the national character of 
the Etruscans, and their renown as augurs 
and diviners by lightning points to a 
thoroughly non-Aryan trait. I have been 
struck by the resemblance between the ter- 
minations of an inscription found at Castellon 
in the Pyrenees (so far, that is, as they can 
be made out) and the suffixes of the Etrus- 
can, and since the language of the inscrip- 
tion in question has not the faintest likeness 
to Basque, it is: just possible that it repre- 
sents the speech of an Aquitanian population 
kindred to that of Tuscany. The evidence of 
inscriptions, and the phonetic forms they 
exhibit, make it quite certain that the 
Ktruscans moved into Italy across the Alps 
from the north, in spite of the punning 
classical conjecture which connected the 
Torrheboi of Lydia with the Tyrrheni of the 
west; and this conclusion is confirmed by 
the fact that the great cities of Etruria are 
rather inland than maritime. Before their 
migration southward of the Po, they would 
seem to have already received the Attic 
alphabet, so that their conquest of Umbria 
and their subsequent invasion of Campania 
belong to a comparatively late epoch. 


Throughout the two latter districts, they 


could have formed only a small caste of con- 
querors and rulers; and since the bulk of 
the population must have remained Italic, 
it is easy to account for the rapid extinction 
of the Etruscan language, as well as for the 
numerous words and mythological per- 
sonages which were borrowed from the 
Greeks and Latins. It is very possible 
that, as Count Conestabile and Mr. Taylor 
believe, two distinct races must be included 
under the general term Etruscan, one tall 
and accustomed to bury its dead, the other 
stunted and practising cremation ; it is even 
possible that one of these races may have 
had “Turanian ’’ affinities. However this 
may be, the Etruscan problem must still be 
considered unsolved, though much has been 
done to help it forward, and we must wait 
for the discovery of a long bilingual inscrip- 
tion before the question can be finally 
settled. As Ihave remarked in my Principles 
of Comparative Philology, the confession of 
linguistic science as to its inability to solve 





the problem is a strong argument in favour 
of the soundness of its method. No sooner 
were the cuneiform inscriptions of Persia 
and Assyria read than the character and in- 
terpretation of the languages they disclosed 
at once became manifest; in the case of 
Etruscan, on the other hand, the glottologist 
finds himself in the presence of what the 
geologist would call a fault. To have ad- 
mitted this fact would have confirmed 
Corssen’s reputation as a comparative philo- 
logist far more than all his desperate efforts 
to force the Aryan key into a lock which it 
will not fit. Had that key, indeed, been the 
right one, it would have been discovered 
long ago, for if there is one thing that cha- 
racterises an Aryan dialect it is its fixity 
and persistency of type, which enables us to 
detect it whether among the snows of the 
Caucasus or in the runes of our own Teu- 
tonic forefathers. Meanwhile, I see no 
reason for changing my belief that in Etrus- 
can we have a waif of one of those many 
extinct families of speech which have gone 
to build up the languages of the present 
world ; and it may be that we shall never be 
able completely to recover and interpret it. 
Its successful decipherment, however, is a 
matter of interest, not only from a purely 
philological point of view, but still more 
from its bearing on the antiquities and the 
language of ancient Rome. These, indeed, 
can never be thoroughly understood until 
the influence that Etruria exercised upon 
them is fully known and determined. 
A. H. Sayce. 








GEORGE POULETT SCROPE. 


Durine the last few years death has made sad 
havoc in the ranks of the veterans among the cul- 
tivators of the science of geology. In England we 
have had to mourn the loss, in rapid succession, of 
Murchison, Lonsdale, Sedgwick, Phillips, and 
Logan. It is true that at the last anniversary of 
the Geological Society the president congratu- 
lated the fellows upon the fact that the two joint 
secretaries of 1826 still lived to rejoice with them 
in the removal of the society to its more commo- 
dious home. Yet within a few days of this event 
Lyell passed away; and now we have to record 
the death of Lyell’s life-long friend, and his earnest 
fellow-worker in the task of establishing the 
science of geology on a philosophical basis. 

George Poulett Scrope was an eminent example 
of the devotion of great talents, with the opportu- 
nities which an ample fortune afforded, to the pro- 
motion of scientific research. The second son of 
Mr. J. Poulett Thomson, of Waverley Abbey, the 
head of a great mercantile firm, he was born in 
London, March 10, 1797. After spending his 
school-boy days at Harrow, and entering St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, he travelled on the 
continent during the years 1816, 1817, and 1818; 
and in Naples, where he spent the winters with his 
family, devoted some attention to antiquarian re- 
searches. His attention to géology, however, 
having been first arrested by some highly con- 
torted strata in the Pyrenees, and then further 
excited by the sight of Vesuvius in a state of 
almost constant activity, he threw himself into 
the study of the science with his natural ardour; 
and in this course he was encouraged by his 
Cambridge friends, Profs. Sedgwick and E. D. 
Clarke. 

The doctrines of Werner were then completely 
in the ascendant, both in this country and on the 
continent; and the teachings of the sagacious 
Hutton and of his eloquent illustrator Playfair 
almost entirely neglected. Mr, Thomson (who in 





1821 had married the heiress of the ancient family 
of Scrope, and adopted their name) had already 
seen enough of igneous rocks to doubt the prevailing 
dogmas of Wernerism. Determined to submit the 
whole question to a candid and searching examina- 
tion, he set forth on a series of geological travels. 
Spending six months at the outset in the volcanic 
districts of Central France, he proceeded, during 
the years 1821, 1822, and 1823, to examine the 
igneous rocks of the whole Italian Peninsula, of 
the Ponza Islands, the Eifel, the Siebengebirge, 
and other parts of Europe. In 1822 he reached 
Naples in the month of October, just in time to 
witness the grandest Vesuvian outburst of the 

resent century. That this striking phenomenon 

ad much to do in confirming him in the line of 
study he had adopted, there can be no doubt; 
indeed, his first geological essay was devoted to a 
description of what he then saw, and he frequently 
referred to it in his later writings. 

Returning to England in 1824, Poulett Scrope 
found in the infant Geological Society a band of 
ardent fellow-students—and in Charles Lyell a 
warm friend, whose studies and sympathies were 
directed towards the same objects as his own. 
There can be no doubt that their intercourse, 
which was of the most cordial and unrestrained 
character, was attended with mutual benefits to 
the two earnest thinkers. To it we may probably 
ascribe much influence in the maturing of those 
views which Lyell subsequently propounded so 
clearly and defended so ably in his Principles of 
Geology. 

In the attack which was now to be opened 
upon the prevailing errors on geological subjects, 
Scrope was the first of the two friends to take 
the field. This he did in his early work Considera- 
tions on Volcanos, published in 1825. Those who 
refer to this old work cannot fail to be struck 
with the clearness of the author’s exposition of 
the Huttonian doctrines, and his remarkable an- 
ticipations of discovery in many different lines of 
geological research. The book met, however, 
with much opposition, and even ridicule; the 
latter being especially directed against some of 
Scrope’s views which are now almost universally 
accepted by geologists; such as those on the 
liquidity of lavas and the aqueo-igneous origin of 
the granitic rocks. In appending an attempt at 
“ A New Theory of the Earth” to this volume, 
the author, as he himself afterwards admitted, 
certainly committed an error of judgment. 

If, however, the success of Scrope’s first work 
was thus a somewhat qualified one, he amply 
redeemed his character as a sound and cautious 
thinker by the publication of his second, Several 
papers before the Geological Society had already 
established his reputation as an original observer, 
and the appearance in 1827 of his book on The 
Geology and Extinct Voleanos of Central France 
at once placed him in the foremost rank of geolo- 
gists. So great was the interest aroused among his 
contemporaries by this remarkable work, that Lyell 
and Murchison at once determined to visit the 
district themselves, in order to test Scrope’s ob- 
servations and conclusions. On their return they, 
in a joint memoir, most triumphantly confirmed 
the truth of Scrope’s facts, and the justice of his 
reasoning. Werner's doctrine of the aqueous pre- 
cipitation of basalt received from this work its 
death-blow ; while Hutton’s views on the forma- 
tion of valleys from that moment began steadily 
to gain ground. Perhaps no more striking proof 
of the convincing character of the work in ques- 
tion could be cited, than that both Lyell and 
Murchison—though holding the most divergent 
opinions on all similar questions—equally main- 
tained in their latest writings the accuracy of 
Scrope’s conclusions on the Auvergne district. 

The scientific career that had opened with such 
brilliant promise was now unfortunately in- 


terrupted for a time by Scrope’s political duties. _ 


Entering parliament in 1833, as member for 
Stroud, he laboured earnestly in bringing about 
various reforms, While his younger brother, Mr. 
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Poulett Thomson (afterwards Lord Sydenham), 
joined the government of Lord Melbourne as Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, and subsequently 
went to Canada as Governor-general, Mr. Scrope 
devoted his attention to many details of internal 
administration, discussing such subjects as the 
Irish famine, the poor-laws, the currency, &c., in 
each case in a series of pamphlets. Only seventeen 
such pamphlets are noticed in the British Museum 
catalogue, but seventy would probably better re- 
present their actual number. So strong was his 
predilection for this form of discussion that he 
was known in the House of Commons as 
“Pamphlet Scrope.” During this most active 
portion of his life, too, he wrote a little manual 
of political economy, dedicated to the use of his 
constituents, a biography of his brother Lord 
Sydenham, and a volume on the history and 
antiquities of the Manor of Castle Combe, Wilts. 
He was for many years president of the Archae- 
ological and Natural History Society of this 
county, and contributed largely to its Transactions. 

But while closely applying himself to political 
questions, Scrope did not altogether neglect his 
geological pursuits. When his friend Lyell pub- 
lished the Principles, Scrope found time to 
champion his views in the Quarterly Review. In 
a highly appreciative, but at the same time dis- 
criminative, criticism, he first developed the argu- 
ment against the too rigorous application of Lyell’s 
doctrine of uniformity, which at a later period was 
revived and insisted upon by Prof. Huxley. 

In 1856 the pressure of Scrope’s political duties 
was so far relaxed as to permit of his again ap- 
pearing as an author in the Quarterly Journal of 
the Geological Society ; and in 1857 he managed 
to revisit the Auvergne and to prepare a second 
and enlarged edition of his important work. 

As early as 1825 Scrope had attacked the 
“Elevation-crater Theory” of Von Buch, and 
questioned the accuracy of Humboldt’s celebrated 
account of Jorullo, which was supposed to confirm 
it. Lyell had followed up the attack in his 
Principles, while Elie de Beaumont and Du- 
frenoy had sought to parry its force by an appeal 
to the case of Etna. When, therefore, Lyell, in 
1859, laid before the Royal Society the results of 
his re-examination of the Sicilian volcano, Scrope 
was again at the side of his friend, and, roused b 
the publication of the translation of Humboldt’s 
Cosmos, wrote a trenchant criticism on the whole 
question. This memoir was translated and published 
as a separate work, both in France and Germany, 
and since its appearance the doctrine of “ Elevation- 
craters” has never been able to hold up its head. 

In 1862 — the second edition of Scrope’s 
work on “ Volcanos,” to which the author added 
some prefatory remarks and an appendix in 
1871. This and his other great work have 
been translated into the principal languages of 
Europe. In 1867 Scrope received the highest 
honour in the gift of the Geological Society—the 
Wollaston medal. 

The last years cf Scrope’s life were spent in 
complete retirement, yet he kept a watchful eye 
upon the progress of his favourite science. Ever 
and anon a letter or article in the Geological 
Magazine, or other *journal, written in the old 
vigorous and earnest style, served to remind 
geologists of the survival of the veteran. In the 
page of geological history the names of Lyell and 
Scrope will be as inseparable as was their friend- 
oo When partial blindness fell on both, with 
gathering infirmities, their mutual sympathy and 
affection consoled each other. Born within a few 
months of one another, their deaths were separated 
by less than a year; “lovely and pleasant in their 
lives, in their death they were not divided.” 

J. W. Jupp. 








Mr. ALEXANDER J. Extis’s three discourses on 
Truth, Speculation, Salvation, have been printed 
ma hag J form for general circulation. They 
contain Mr, Ellis’s views on science as the true 

on. 





SCIENCE NOTES. 


PHYSICS. 

The Distribution of Magnetism in the Interior of 
Magnets.—In a recent number of the Comptes 
Rendus (tom. Ixxxi. p. 1123), there is a — by 
MM. Tréve and Durassier on this subject, the ex- 
periments having been made on certain steels of 
Creusot which contained known amounts of 
carbon. The steel cylinders, after being magnet- 
ised to saturation, were immersed in dilute sul- 
phuric acid, and their weights, diameters, and 
magnetic moments measured every forty-eight 
hours. The authors concluded from their experi- 
ments, that the magnetic moment of a magnet is 
roportional to its weight within certain limits. 
They observed also that the neutral part of a 
magnet, at and near its centre, is more corroded by 
the acid than its terminal portions, and argued 
that the magnetism resists the action of the acid. 
M. Jamin, in a note appended to this paper, points 
out that he had previously made the experiment of 
the solution of a magnet in dilute acid, and com- 
bats the conclusions of MM. Tréve and Durassier, 
whom he considers to have underrated the difli- 
culty and complexity of the question. M. Jamin 
in his researches found that the residue of mag- 
netism in a steel plate which had been submitted 
to the action of an acid was proportional, not to 
its weight, but to its cross section. As regards 
the unequal corrosion of the steel, it depends ex- 
clusively, not upon the magnetism, but on the 
greater or less hardness of the different parts of 
the metal, 

Solar Isothermal Lines.—In a recent number of 
the American Journal of Science, Prof. Mayer 
= a new method of tracing isothermal 
ines upon the disc of the sun by throwing the 
sun’s image, formed by the object-glass of a 
telescope, upon a sheet of paper, smoked on one 
side and coated on the other side with a solution of 
the double iodide of copper and mercury. This 
salt, which is red at low temperatures, has the 
property of turning black whenever its tempera- 
ture reaches about 158° F. If, then, the image of 
the sun be formed upon such a sheet by an object- 
glass of considerable size—so capped, however, as 
to expose but a small portion of its surface—the 
heat will not be sufficient to discolour the paper 
at all. On increasing the size of the opening in 
the cap, more heat will be_transmitted, and when 
the aperture is of just the right size a black spot 
will make its appearance at or near the centre of 
the sun’s image. With a slightly larger aperture 
the spot will cover a larger portion of the sun’s 
image, and the outline of the spot will be a true 
isothermal line on the sun. eying the experi- 
ment with a series of apertures regularly graded 
in diameter, we should thus obtain a series of 
isothermals which give us important information 
as to the distribution of heat on the sun and the 
absorbing action of the solar atmosphere. Un- 
fortunately, the method is beset with many prac- 
tical difficulties growing out of the currents of 
air produced at the heated surface of the paper, 
and other circumstances not easy to take account 
of by calculation, so that it is not likely to prove 
very accurate. 


Physical Properties of Matter in the Liquid 
and Gaseous States.—Dr. Andrews, of Belfast, has, 
in the last-published part of the Proceedings of 
the Royal Society, a preliminary notice of his 
further researches on this subject. The investi- 
gation, he informs us, has occupied him with 
little intermission since his former communica- 
tion to the Royal Society (in 1869), “On the 
Continuity of the Liquid and Gaseous States of 
Matter.” Dr. Andrews’ researches are of the 
highest importance and interest, and we look for- 
ward to the publication in detail of the methods 
and results of his various experiments. In the 
present notice the results given chiefly refer to 
carbonic acid gas, when alone or when mixed 
with hydrogen. The law of Boyle was tested at 
pressures varying from 13 to 223 atmospheres, the 





temperatures being in three sets of experiments 
respectively 6°7° C., 63:7°, and 100°. The 
— are given in atmospheres as indicated 
yan air- or hydrogen-manometer, and it will 
be necessary hereafter to reduce them to true 
pressures. At the temperature 63:7°, carbonic 
acid gas, under a pressure of 223 atmospheres, 
was reduced to ;!, of its volume under one atmo- 
sphere, or to less than one-half the volume it 
ought to occupy if it were a perfect gas and con- 
tracted in conformity with Boyle's law. The law 
of Gay-Lussac, like that of Boyle, was found to 
be true only under certain limiting conditions. 
The coefficient of expansion of carbonic acid was 
shown to change not only with the pressure, but 
also—when the pressure or volume remained con- 
stant—with the temperature. It appears, also, 
that Dalton’s law, which asserts that the par- 
ticles of one gas possess no repulsive or attractive 
power with regard to the particles of another 
gas, entirely fails under high pressures when one 
of the gases of the mixture is at a temperature 
not greatly above its critical point. 


Influence of Temperature on the Circular 
Polarisation of Quartz.—In Poggendorff's Annalen 
(vol. clvi. p. 424) are given some of the results 
of Von Lang’s researches connected with the 
transmission of polarised light of various wave- 
length through plates of quartz, and the influence 
of change of temperature on the rotational effect 
when the colour of the light varies. The colours 
employed were three in number, the yellow of 
sodium, the green of thallium, and the red of 
lithium, salts of these metals being introduced into 
the flame of a Bunsen burner, which was placed in 
front of the apparatus. The latter consisted of 
a combination of polariscope and spectroscope, and 
comprised the following parts in order :—a Nicol’s 
prism (polariser), the quartz plate under experi- 
ment, a second Nicol (analyser), collimator tube, 
and observing telescope. Herr von Lang found 
that the relative change of the angle of rotation 
of quartz with change of temperature is the same 
for all colours, and diminishes as the temperature 
rises. The temperatures at which the experiments 
took place were chiefly (1) the atmospheric tem- 
perature at the time, about 20° C., and (2) about 
94°, obtained by. means of steam. 


Determination of Verdet's Constant in Absolute 
Measure.—M. Verdet found in 1853 that when a 
beam of plane polarised light is passed between 
the poles of a powerful magnet separated by air 
or any other medium, the rotation of the plane of 
polarisation is directly proportional to the strength 
of the magnet, or in other words that the ratio 
between the amount of rotation and the intensity 
of the magnetic field is constant. The object of 
an investigation by Mr. J. E. H. Gordon (Proc. 
Roy. Soc., vol. xxiii. p. 504) has been to measure 
this constant in absolute units for a standard 
substance. Distilled water was used, and the 
magnetic force was produced by means of an 
electric current in a helix, iron being avoided 
for the reason that the magnetism of iron mag- 
nets is an undetermined function of the shape 
and nature of the iron core. The main re- 
sult may be stated in the following form :—If 
plane polarised light passes through distilled 
water and the magnetic potential of the water at 
any two points in the path of the beam differs by 
unity, then the plane of polarisation will be 
rotated between those points four and a half ten 
millionths of a unit of circular measure. 


The Specific Inductive Capacity of Oil of Tur- 
pentine.—At the instance of Professor Helmholtz, 
Herr O, Silow has conducted some operations with 
the object of ascertaining whether the formula 
of Helmholtz, which gives an expression for the 
force between two quantities of electricity, is sus- 
ceptible of experimental proof. This formula is 


F=A. A when F is the force of attraction or 


repulsion between two quantities of electricity 
E and LP’, separated from each other by a distance 
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r, in an insulating medium whose inductive capa- 
city isD, A being aconstant. The author devised 
a modification of Thomson’s quadrant electro- 
meter to meet the requirements of his experiments, 
the ordinary Thomson being unsuitable for the 
purpose, since it was necessary to surround the 
quadrants and needle by the fluid whose inductive 
capacity was under investigation. The only 
liquid with which experiments appear to have 
been made was oil of turpentine, and the mean 
result gave D=2:221. Hence ,/D =1°490., 

According to Maxwell's electromagnetic theory 
of light, the square root of the number repre- 
senting the specific inductive capacity of a dielec- 
tric is equal to its index of refraction for light 
rays of infinite wave length. Now the indices of 
refraction of oil of turpentine for Fraunhofer’s 
lines D, b, F, G are 1:468, 1:472, 1-475 and 1481 
respectively, from which it may be calculated that 
the index of refraction for waves of infinite 
length is 1459. The difference between the 
numbers 1:490 and 1°459, though considerable, is 
not greater than in similar determinations, by 
other methods, of Boltzmann and Schiller. Herr 
Silow’s paper is in Poggendorff's Annalen, 
vol. clvi. p. 389. 

On the Behaviour of Amalgams and Fused 
Alloys when Traversed by a Galvanic Current.— 
Among the so-called conductors of electricity, 
that is, that class of bodies which have the pro- 
perty of undergoing no chemical separation of 
their constituents when a current is passed through 
them, physicists have been accustomed to include 
both amalgams and alloys, whether in the solid or 
fused condition. Gerardin, however, published 
in 1861 a series of researches (Comptes Rendus, 
vol. lili. p. 727), which went to prove that 
amalgams and fused alloys, when traversed by a 
galvanic current, undergo electrolytic decomposi- 
tion, M. Gerardin found that soft solder, when 
submitted to the action of a current, is, after 
cooling, hard and brittle at the positive electrode, 
soft and malleable at the negative electrode. 
Quite recently Herr E. Obach (Pogg. Ann. 
Ergénzungsband, vol. vii. p. 280) has made a series 
of experiments with the view of testing the accu- 
racy and trustworthiness of M. Gerardin’s work, 
and his results are at variance with those of M. 
Gerardin in almost every particular. They are 
briefly the following:—(1) The passage of a gal- 
vanic current produces no chemical decomposition 
either in amalgams or in fused alloys; (2) sodium 
amalgam, after it has been traversed for some 
time by a current, decomposes water at its two 
electrodes exactly the same as before the current 
had passed through it ; (8) the action of the current 
produces no change in the hardness or malleability 
of tin-lead alloys, nor in the fluid condition of 
sodium-potassium alloy. It has no effect what- 
ever on the chemical composition of alloys in the 
neighbourhood of the electrodes. 





On the Causes of the Unequal Distribution of 
Rare Plants in the Chain of Alps——From M. 
de Candolle we have a reprint of his paper on this 
subject, read before the Botanical Congress at 
Florence. It is well known to botanists who have 
herborised in the Alps that there is a great diver- 
sity in the relative richness in species of different 
parts, and various are the theories that have been 
advanced to account for it. According to Mr. 
Rhiner, who has tabulated the species recorded 
from the diflerent Cantons of Switzerland, there 
are 63 peculiar to Valais, 48 to Tessin, 35 to the 
Grisons, and 15 to Vaud, while Lucerne possesses 
only two, Glarus one, and Uri and Unterwald 
none, as well as the vast Canton of Berne, which 
stretches almost across Switzerland. DeCandolle 
seeks to connect the greater richness in species 
with the earlier disappearance of the glaciers of 
the glacial period, and endeavours to show that 
the different geological formations and present 
climatal conditions have had little to do with 
bringing about these differences in the vegetation. 
On the other hand, he remarks that under the 





present state of things the rarer species of the 
ancient flora of the Italian Alps present the ap- 
pearance of plants whose disappearance is immi- 
nent. The soil is already occupied by plants 
better adapted to flourish under the actual con- 
ditions of climate and soil, and a succession of 
exceptionally dry seasons, or the too frequent 
visits of collectors, will cause them to disappear 
as completely as the native plants of St. Helena. 


Ovr Boston correspondent writes :— 

“ May I mention.an ingenious instrument which I 
had the pleasure of seeing the other evening, and 
hearing explained by its inventor, Mr: Edward C. 
Pickering, Professor of Physics in the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. It is designed for measuring 
the distances and heights of mountains. It consists 
of a common telescope, with a level attached, a scale 
of equal parts in the eyepiece, and with a mirror of 
plate-glass fastened to the object, so that it can be set 
at any angle. Two images are seen, one through the 
glass, and the other by reflection from its surface, and 
any two objects may be made apparently to coincide 
by turning the mirror through the proper angle. 
Selecting as our object the mountain whose distance 
is to be measured, and as the other any convenient, 
well-defined point, the telescope is moved through a 
known distance, and the apparent change of position 
of the two images is measured by the scale. From 
this the distance may be determined with all the 
accuracy needed for an ordinary map. It is, in fact, 
equivalent to the stadia, with the advantage that an 
assistant need not be sent up the mountain to be 
measured, and with the same accuracy that would be 
attained if he could carry a pole a hundred or a thou- 
sand feet long. The altitude is then determined by 
levelling the telescope and reading the apparent eleva- 
tion from the graduated scale which is now turned 
round. Bya second inclined level, higher mountains 
may be measured. It will probably equal in accuracy 
a large theodolite, with the advantage that it does not 
involve a finely graduated circle or delicate mounting. 
It is therefore inexpensive, light, and easily used. It 
could be carried by any traveller, and would give the 
height of a mountain much more accurately than a 
barometer. Further, a whole range of mountains 
might be measured in a few hours by this instrument, 
while with the barometer a single ascent often occupies 
several days.” 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

New Suaxspere Society.—(Friday, January 14.) 
A. J. Extis, Esq., Vice-President, in the Chair. 
The papers read were:—1. On Gruach, Lady Mac- 
beth, by the Countess of Charlemont ; 2. Rough Notes 
on Cymbeline, by W. J. Craig, Esq., M.A., Trinity 
College, Dublin. 





Zostoaicat Society or Lonpon.—( Tuesday, 
January 18.) 

Rosert Hupson, Ese., F.R.S., in the Chair. Prof. 
A. H. Garrod described some peculiarities in the 
carotid arteries of the ground horn-bill (Bucorvus 
abyssinicus). Mr. Edward R. Alston read a paper 
on the classification of the order Glires, in which he 
recognised Lilljeborg’s two sub-orders, Glires Simpli- 
cidentati and Duplicidentati, the former being divided 
into sections equivalent to Brandt’s  sub-orders 
Sciuromorphi, Myomorphi, and Hystricomorphi, while 
a third sub-order was proposed for the reception of 
the fossil form Typotherium. Messrs. E. A. Schiifer 
and D. J. Williams described the minute anatomy of 
the kangaroo’s stomach, illustrating their paper with 
microscopical preparations. The Hon. W. H. Drum- 
mond read a paper on African rhinoceroses, of which 
he believed that there were five distinct species, one 
of which had hitherto been confused with Rh. bicornis. 
Other papers were communicated by Messrs. Liardet, 
Hudson, Ramsay, Taczanowski and Butler, 


British Scanpinavian Socrery.—( Tuesday, 
January 18.) 
His Excerrency Baron Hocusurp in the Chair. 
Mr. R. T. Pritchett, F.S.A., read a very interesting 
paper on some recent discoveries of tumuli belonging 
to the Viking Age. One of these was found at 
Nydam in Slesvig, and may be considered as dating 
from the latter part of the fourth century. It con- 
tained a boat eighty feet in length and fourteen feet 





broad, in shape singularly like that now used on some 
varts of the Norwegian coast, with a very high prow. 
The arms found in it, the amber, the Cufic coins, all 
pointed to its having been covered up towards the 
close of the First Iron Age. Mr. Pritchett further 
described a tumulus of unusual size lately epened 
near the Nordfjord in Norway, and dating apparently 
from the year 800. It was stored with all the magni- 
ficent belongings of a Viking-chieftain. A bowl of 
precious enamel, a store of amber, a massive belt of 
bronze, rank among the most splendid trophies of the 
Viking period which have come down to us. The 
lecturer described some stone balls, flattened at one 
side, with a dint in the centre of the base. He re- 
garded these as marbles, flattened for use on board 
ship; but in the discussion that ensued, Professor 
Bryce argued that they belonged rather to a peculiar 
game now no longer in vogue, and played on shore, 
Professor Magnisson supported this view with cita- 
tions from the sagas. 





Meteorotocicat Sociery.—( Wednesday, 
January 19.) 


‘ne annual general meeting of this Society was held 
at the Institution of Civil Engineers, Dr. Mann, Pre- 
sident, in the Chair. The Report of Council showed 
that a large amount of work had been done, and that 
the number of fellows had greatly increased. The 
first-class observing stations, which were organised in 
1874, have been in regular working order during the 
past year, their number has been increased, and 
several have been re-inspected. A very interesting 
account of all that has been done in organising the 
stations, with the conditions to be fulfilled by the 
observers in respect to instruments and exposure, the 
mode of inspecting, and a concise description of each 
station, with a ground plan on an uniform scale, has 
been prepared by Mr. Symons. An arrangement has 
been entered into with the Meteorological Office, by 
which the Society has agreed to furnish, for a con- 
sideration, copies of observations from a definite 
number of stations. Various instructions for ob- 
servers, prepared by the Station Committee and the 
Assistant Secretary, are also given. The joint Com- 
mittee of Delegates from this and other societies 
appointed to draft complete instructions for the 
observation and registration of Natural Periodical 
Phenomena, have finished their: labours and sent in 
their report. A code of rules entitled “ Instructions 
for the Observation of Phenological Phenomena” has 
been prepared and published. The Rev. T. A. 
Preston has discussed the first year’s observations, 
and his report is given in full. The Council have 
taken up the Solar Radiation Observations com- 
menced by the Rev. F. W. Stow; but they intend to 
compare the readings of the black bulb thermometer 
in vacuo with a bright bulb thermometer also iz vacuo, 
both mounted alike, instead of the maximum ther- 
mometer in the shade. The Council have also ap- 
pointed a Permanent Lightning Rod Committee to 
investigate and record accidents from lightning, to 
enquire into the principles involved in the protection 
of buildings, to diffuse exact information regarding 
the best form and arrangement for lightning con- 
ductors, and to consider all phenomena of atmospheric 
electricity. The balance sheet shows that the Society 
is in a very satisfactory condition. 

The President then delivered his address. In 
alluding to the establishment of a carefully planned 
series of observing stations by the Society, he illus- 
trated at some length the absolute necessity of foilow- 
ing out the inductive method of research in meteoro- 
logy, and supported his argument by a reference to 
the history of all the leading branches of physical 
investigation in which the prophetic insight of in- 
spired minds had invariably had to be elaborated and 
perfected by the patient labour of subsequent obser- 
vation and experiment. He compared the meteoro- 
logical doctrine of high and low pressure areas of the 
atmosphere, and of the movement of currents of tho 
air, under the influence of the barometric gradient, to 
the Newtonian doctrine of gravitation in astronomical 
physics, to the Daltonian hypothesis of atomic pro- 
portions in chemistry, to the dynamic theory of the 
tides, and to Avagadro’s law of the uniformity of the 
atomic constitution of gases under like conditions of 
pressure and temperature, and maintained that the 
perfection and practical application of this law must 
be worked out by organised and carefully thought- 
out plans of observation such as are now being use 
by the Society, and also under cireumstances of higher 
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opportunity and greater facility by the Meteorological 
Office of the Government. The President incidentally 
remarked that he believed the recent researches into 
the vertical circulation of the water of the ocean 
under the influence of the different specific gravities 
of its distant parts were virtually tending to the 
establishment of the same great influence, as being 
the moving spring of the physical dynamics of both 
the ocean and the atmosphere. The president also, 
in allusion to the recent establishment of a Permanent 
Lightning Rod Committee by the Society, gave a very 
interesting account of a visit he had recently made to 
Prof. Melsens of Brussels, and described the experi- 
ments upon which the Professor is engaged in investi- 
gating the molecular changes brought about in con- 
ducting bodies by the passage through them of power- 
ful discharges of high tension electricity. He also 
gave an elaborate account of the admirable system of 
defence against lightning which has been adopted at 
the Hotel de Ville of Brussels. Some curious and 
notable instances of the molecular effects of lightning 
discharge were exhibited during the delivery of the 
latter portion of the address. 

The following gentlemen were elected officers and 
council for the ensuing year :— 

President—Henry Storks Eaton, M.A. 

Vice-Presidents—Charles O. F. Cator, M.A.; Rogers, 
Field, B.A., Assoc. Inst. C.E.; John Knox Laughton, 
M.A., F.R.A.S.; Capt. Henry Toynbee, F.R.A.S. 

Treasurer—Henry Perigal, F.R.A.S. 

Trustees—Sir Antonio Brady, F.G.S.; Stephen Wil- 
liam Silver, F.R.G.S. 

Secretaries—George James Symons ; John W. Tripe, 
M.D. 

Foreign Secretary—Robert H. Scott, M.A., F.R.S. 

Council—Percy Bicknell ; Arthur Brewin, F.R.A.S. ; 
Charles Brooke, M.A., F.R.S., F.R.C.S.; Cornelius 
Benjamin Fox, M.D.; Frederic Gaster; James Park 
Harrison, M.A. ; Robert James Mann, M.D., F.R.A.S.; 
William Carpenter Nash ; Rev. Thomas Arthur Preston, 
M.A.; William Sowerby, F.L.S.; Charles Vincent 
Walker, F.R.S.; George Mathus Whipple, B.Sc., 
F.R.AS. 

N.B.—The names of newly proposed Members of 
Council are printed in italics. 


Royat Socrry.—( Thursday, January 20.) 


Dr. J. D. Hooxer, C.B., President, in the Chair. 
The following papers were read :—(1) “ Certain Cases 
of Electromotive Force sustained by the Action of 
Electrolytes on Electrolytes,” by J. Hopkinson; (2) 
“On Reversed Photographs of the Solar Spectrum 
beyond the Red, obtained on a Collodion Plate,” by 
Captain J. Waterhouse; (3) Report of the Meteor- 
ological Committee ; (4) ‘On the Structure, Physio- 
logy, and Development of Antedon (Comatula Lam*) 
rosaceus,” by Dr. Carpenter. 


Linnean Socrery.—( Thursday, January 20.) 


Dr. G. J. Aruman, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
The following papers were read:—1l. On new species 
of Oak from the Sikkim-Himalaya, by Dr. King. 
2. On the Orchids of the Admiralty Islands, ete., by 
Mr. H. N. Mosely. A new section of the genus Den- 
drobium was described in this paper. 3. Enumera- 
tion of fungi, collected by Mr. Traill, by Rev. M. J. 
Berkeley and Dr. M. C. Cooke. 4. On Steer’s Sponge, 
anew form of the Hexacticrellid group, by Dr. Murie. 
This form, for which the name Dendrospongia is pro- 
posed, from its arborescent habit, is of considerable 
Interest, both from its geographical distribution, 
having been found at present only in a single narrow 
channe! separating two of the islands of the Philip- 
Pine group, and from its being intermediate between 
two sections, which had not hitherto been united by 
connecting links. The spiculae are of several different 
forms, and of remarkable beauty. 





Nomismatic Soctety.—( Thursday, January 20.) 


A rarer by the Rev. H. ©. Reichardt, of Damascus, 
was read, in which the writer reviewed at some length 
M. de Sauley’s Numismatique de la.Terre-Sainte, and 
pointed out some instances which supported, in his 
pinion, the charge of incompleteness and inaccuracy 
which he brought against the work of the distin- 
guished French Numismatist. The paper is, in fact, 
& reply to the criticisms which M. de Saulcy has 
Passed on M. Reichardt’s various contributions to 











numismatic journals. It is fortunate that M. de 
Saulcy’s reputation is too firmly established to suffer 
from this sort of criticism. 





Psycnotoeicat Society or Great Briram.— 
(Thursday, January 20.) 


Mr. Sergeant Cox, President, in the Chair. Reports 
were received and read of facts and phenomena. 
Mr. C. C. Massey read a paper on “Some Remark- 
able Psychological Phenomena Investigated by him 
in America,” which led to an animated discussion by 
Mr. Dunlop, C.B., Rev. W. Moses, Mr. Saunders, Mr. 
Tagore, and the President. The honorary secretary 
announced that the Council requested reports of au- 
thentic facts on three subjects. 1. Heredity in man, 
animals, and plants. 2. Psychological phenomena that 
may have led to the superstition of the double, espe- 
cially the alleged second, sight of Scotland. 3. Super- 
sensuous perception in somnambulism and its allied 
conditions. He also stated that the Society was about 
to publish a periodical record of psychological facts. 





Society or Antiquartes.—( Thursday, January 20.) 


Cuarues Baker, Esq., gave an account of a Roman 
cemetery which has been discovered near the Roman 
camp at Irchester, Northamptonshire. Three stone 
coffins were disinterred, and one of lead. Eight bronze 
vessels which were found at a depth of fifteen inches 
below the surface of the earth were exhibited to the 
meeting, as well as the fragments of an iron pail. Of 
these vessels two were perforated with small holes like 
cullenders, and another was of the same shape, but 
devoid of holes. All these had straight handles 
like saucepans. The two former had evidently been 
used as wine-strainers. The other five were of a 
rounder shape, more like basins, and were found one 
within the other. Mr. Baker compared them with 
similar vessels at Castlehoward, at Dunrobin, and in 
the York Museum; and after a careful investigation 
of their capacities, came to the conclusion that they 
were a set of wine measures. 

A paper was also read describing a Roman villa 
found near the estate of the Duke of Wellington at 
Granada ; which, it was suggested, might be the site 
of the town of Caligula, as the name occurs on some 
inscriptions found there, of which photographs were 
laid on the table. 





Puitorocicat Socrery.—(Friday, January 21.) 


Atexanper J. Exuis, Esq., Vice-President, in the 
Chair. On the resignation cf Mr. William Payne as 
treasurer of the Society, and the appointment of Mr. 
Benjamin Dawson in his stead, the following resolu- 
tion was carried unanimously :—“ That the thanks of 
the Philological Society be given to Mr. William 
Payne for the valuable services he has rendered to 
the Society by his vigilant and careful management 
of its finances during his treasurership.” The paper 
read was “ On Persian Phonetics,” by Prof. Rieu. 








FINE ART. 


ROYAL ACADEMY.—SEVENTH WINTER EXHIBITION 
OF OLD MASTERS, 


(Fourth 


Tat blooming-time, as the Germans would say, 
of the art of aristocratic portrait-painting in Eng- 
land was at its ripest a hundred years ago. Rey- 
nolds, Gainsborough, and Romney were working 
all three at once in London. From the three 
studios in Leicester Square, Pall Mall, and Caven- 
dish Square, there went forth by the score those 
canvases whereby squire and lady, who were 
nothing in their lives, stand transformed into a 
delightful kind of hero and heroine for posterity. 
In 1788 Gainsborough caught cold at the trial of 
Warren Hastings, and died of a tumour in the 
neck, The next year Reynolds, losing the sight 
of an eye, laid down his brush; and in 1792 he 
too died. Romney lived ten years longer, but the 
last three or four were years of decay; from 
multiplying schemes and projects, he fell into an 
inability to set his hand to any one of them; to 
nervousness succeeded dejection, to dejection im- 
becility, and he ended his days as a dotard in the 
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arms of the patient wife he had deserted five-and- 
thirty years before. 


Meanwhile the art of these men had been 
taken up by a younger generation. Northcote, 
Opie, Hoppner, Lawrence, with*Jackson for the 
latest of the group—these were the Diadochi 
of Reynolds and his contemporaries. With 
the exception of Northcote, they are all repre- 
sented in this exhibition. We may see them 
continuing the tradition of their predecessors, but 
continuing it with a difference. By what subtle 
combination of influences, and through what 
stages, did it come about that English painting at 
this time (the department of landscape painting ex- 
cepted) lost so much of its refinement, its colour, 
dignity, and poetry, and presently arrived at that 
pass of trivial or inflated sentiment, of unsightly 
colouring, of commonness, and destitution of ar- 
tistic aim, wherein it presently laboured for half 
a century, and from whence it has only begun to 
be rescued? Thatis one of the evolutions in a 
nation’s genius of which the causes seem hardest 
to trace, though the symptoms are apparent 
enough. They are nowhere more apparent than in 
any selection of portraits of the years, say, from 
1790 to 1820. Opie, for instance, a man of first- 
rate ability, is from the first without the sense of 
colour which was so exquisite in the masters 
who, when he first came upon the town from 
Devonshire, were severally at the height of their 
reputation. It may be said that Opie cared more 
for chiaroscuro than colour, and took his cue 
rather from Rembrandt than from the Venetians. 
But Rembrandt is himself the best proof that 
force, or if you will, artifice, in chiaroscuro may 

o along with richness and refinement of colour. 

urn, for instance, to his Portrait of an Old Man 
(No, 243) in this exhibition, which is not only a 
marvel of pathos and dignity in expression, but a 
picture into which the eye delights to sink and 
sink, with a sense of ever-deepening splendour in 
the sombre opulence of its reds and golds. And 
Reynolds, when he chose to take Rembrandt for 
his master, had himself done things scarcely less 
excellent than this. But Opie’s forced chiaroscuro 
is apt to look crude as well as artificial ; what his 
modellings gain from it in vigour they lose in re- 
finement ; his shadows are black and opaque. The 
head of Southey (230)—which, like its neighbour, 
Mr. Murray’s portrait of Byron, by Phillips, one 
would like to see added to the National Portrait 
Gallery—is a sufficient example of the average 
manner of the master. In the first room, close 
together, are two pictures, one showing per- 
haps the very best and another the very worst 
he could do. No. 47, the portrait of an im- 
posing and responsible old housekeeper nursing 
a pet dog, is really a noble piece, solidly and 
gravely painted in quiet tones and with broad 
modellings, and with the shrewdest sense cf 
character. The boy playing cricket in a broad- 
brimmed hat and red jacket, on the other hand, is 
a horror, dead and disagreeable in expression, 
livid in the flesh shadows, and the red, which is 
the chief colour of the piece, opaque and harsh 
beyond description. In the full-length portrait of 
Sir John St. Aubyn (281) the head has a very 
fine character; the rest of the picture is inky, 
and there seems something amiss in the drawing 
of the legs. Thus, in these four things of Opie 
we find a singular inequality. A like inequality 
would strike us in any such chance gathering of 
these masters of the transition from a good to a 
bad time in English art. And as a rule, if we had 
a systematic and dated selection of any one of 
them, we should find him worse as he went on, 
and at his best when he began—when he was 
nearest the sources of his art among the great 
men of 1760-1790. If Hoppner had always been 
as good as in this portrait of Archbishop Markham 
(277), he would have held his place among the 
foremost. The port-wine countenance, vigorous 
in old age, the inclination of the head, the grasp 
of the hand on the chair-arm, the look of the 
thick black gloves and episcopal hat, are all ex- 
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pressed with a sense of character and a force of 
painting so admirable as to make the likeness of the 
same sitter done earlier in life by Reynolds himself 
(28) seem abstract and almost feeble by com- 
parison. Of Lawrence the examples are such 
as to illustrate his weakness rather than his 
strength. It was the destiny of that accomplished 
man, a prodigy of facile, versatile, and amiable 
parts, to conduct the portrait art of his country 
to its decadence with ten times more applause 
than had attended the masters of its prime. His 
contemporaries did not see, what we can see 
with too distressing evidence, how the quick like- 
nesses and dexterous flatteries of his work were 
unseconded by real penetration and destitute of 
real dignity ; how the noble breeding of Reynolds’ 
or Gainsborough’s gentlemen and ladies gives 
place, in his, to an artificial vivacity or a stilted 
urbanity ; how he turns the feeling of his prede- 
cessors vulgar and their colours shrill and harsh. 
The group of three by Lawrence (146) naturally 
suggests comparison with the group of three, not 
far off on the same south wall of the great gallery, 
by Reynolds (161). Reynolds, no doubt, has had 
the finer subjects. But consider the massiveness 
of his conception and treatment, and the theatrical 
flimsiness, in comparison with it, of Lawrence’s ; 
see how the worst things in the elder painter's pic- 
ture, the hasty painting and common colouring of 
some of the accessories, due no doubt to assistants, 
are just in the key of the best things of the later 
group, and you will realise how great is the falling 
off. It would be a still more cruel comparison to 
think of Lawrence's red-coatedand martial Colonel 
Markham in this exhibition (228) along with 
Reynolds’ red-coated and martial General Heath- 
field in the National Gallery. How noble a thing 
that is, even in ruin, we all remember; how 
trivial this is, for all its bright showiness and 
cleverness, we can all feel, and can resent the thin 
and greasy manner of the flesh-painting, the high 
light on the nose, the trick of animation in the 
eyes and corners of the mouth. These may seem 
hard words for the work of men who were 
assuredly of no mean powers. And indeed English 
art has done much worse since. The last forty 
years can show painters who are to Lawrence what 
Lawrence is to Reynolds and Gainsborough. But 
the beginning of the decline is one of the things 
which it is most instructive to study, and which 
one can best study in an exhibition like this. 


And now let usturn to those English artists whose 
work does not belong, like that upon which we 
have been hitherto engaged, to the one special strain 
of portrait-painting, which flourished after the first 
years of George III. and declined before the last. 
Of men thus standing by themselves, Hogarth 
is of course the greatest as he is the first in date. 
Long before these exhibitions, Englishmen thought 
they knew their Hogarth well. His art, both in 
the original’ and by the engravings, had penetrated 
more widely, and become more a part of popular 
culture, than any other art of modern times. But 
what had thus become popular was only one side 
of Hogarth. His country knew him only as an 
entertaining dramatist, a pregnant moralist, who 
taught a rough lesson by the exhibition of scenes 
ingeniously conceived from life; as a painter and 





master of his craft, he was unknown and mis- ! 


taken. Walpole had no eyes for this quality in 
him. Reynolds could not believe it to belong to 
any one not aiming at high art. Later observers 
of all nations, including some who were most 
alive to the intellectual qualities of Hogarth’s 
work, took it for granted that he was no true 
painter; some, Heine for example, going so far as 
to call attention explicitly to the “hideous as- 
semblage of crying colours” that were to be found 
in his work; and so forth. Such, in defiance of 
eyesight, is the vitality of an assumption. We 
are learning now that Hogarth could do what he 
wanted, in the technical parts of his art, with a 
straightforward power and directness in comparison 
with which the richest glazings of Reynolds seem 
like fidgeting, and Gainsborough’s airiest magic 





like a trick. Whence Hogarth got this power it is 
impossible to say, but it places him alone among 
Englishmen. In some things, as in his sense of 
the delicacies of interior tone, he is most like the 
Dutchmen of the century before him ; in others, 
as in the marrowy richness of his touch and sur- 
face, he is most like the contemporary Frenchman, 
Chardin; and whatever effects he gets, he gets at 
once in no roundabout or experimental way. All 
this the winter exhibitions have helped, one after 
another, to bring home. This year there is a 
little early picture, a scene from the Beggars’ 
Opera, painted in 1727, and lent by Mr. John 
Murray, in which the management of the lighting 
is quite masterly, the action on the stage and the 
looks of the aristocratic patrons seated on either 
side full of life, and the painting consummate. 
Technically Hogarth hardly ever went beyond this. 
Two portraits of women, which are also here, re- 
present him at his pleasantest. In that instinct 
of grace, that ideal of breeding, which prevailed 
in the art of the men who came after him, 
Hogarth had no share at all. He does not con- 
ceive any beauty beyond bloom and sparkle, honest 
and dainty freshness and prettiness ; his personages 
are apt to be a little uncouth and common in 
aspect and gesture ; the marvel is the life, force, 
and delicacy with which he throws such concep- 
tions and personages on the canvases. The por- 
trait of his wife (98), which has been in the 
exhibition before, is in his best manner. In 
the so-called Peg Woffington (54), lent by Lord 
Lansdowne—one of many pieces similarly named, 
though the features do not resemble each other— 
we get a fine richness of blue and red colour, a 
dainty taste in the hat and ribbons, and in the 
shadow of the hat upon the forehead and eyes 
something of the same soft effect which was so 
delightful in the sketch of the shrimp-girl exhi- 
bited last year. Between the little Beggars’ 
Opera picture and the large portrait of Garrick 
and his Wife sent from Windsor (88) there is an 
interval of thirty years. The work of 1757 is more 
forcible even than that of 1727. It is forcible 
almost to startling point. The blue of Garrick’s dress 
in contrast with the yellow of his wife’s is almost 
violent, and one is almost disturbed by the in- 
tensity of life in this Garrick, with his strong 
eyes passing from the look of theatrical inspira- 
tion to the look, still a little theatrical, of sly 
recognition of his wife’s arch approach. If the 
actor did not like the portrait, as is said, that may 
have been because he missed in it a particular 
polish of bearing on which he prided himself and 
which he owed to his French blood. The picture, 
fresh and brilliant as the day it was done, shows 
the same perfect simplicity of treatment as the 
earlier work, but is sharper, colder, and less 
agreeable. Let the modern painter, however, if he 
wants an example of force, look at the sealing-wax 
and table-cloth, if of delicacy, at the raised left 
hand and braceleted wrist of the lady in this 
painting, and acknowledge his master. 


Among the members of the Royal Academy in 
its early days were several foreigners settled in 
England. One of these was a native of Frankfort, 
Johann Zoffany, who, after painting here with 
considerable reputation for many years, went 
out to India, and made large sums as painter 
at some of the native courts. After this 
exhibition we shall know how to do him 
better justice than he has hitherto received ; for 
his precise, unimaginative, energetic manner has 
been popularly known by his group of the mem- 
bers of the Royal Academy almost alone. This 
year he is represented by a life-sized portrait of 
singular force and even dignity—the portrait of 
the traveller Pococke. Zoffany was born in 1733, 
and came to England at twenty-five ; Pococke died 
of apoplexy in 1765, when he had lately been 
appointed Bishop of Meath; so that this picture 
must have been the work of Zoffany’s early and 
struggling days in this country. The robust figure 
stands in a heavy outer cloak of blackish purple 


pedestal, with a landscape of the Bosporus in 
the ee The head, bronzed and in no 
way handsome, with beard and moustache of a 
Moorish cut, is full of energy and splendidly 
modelled; the hands go with it perfectly; the 
whole piece is understood and carried with the 
manliest force and mye ge I have not 
lighted on any mention of this picture in books ; 
but Nichols, in his Literary Anecdotes of the 
Eighteenth Century, speaks of an admirable full- 
length portrait of the same traveller in a 
Turkish dress by Liotard (an artist himself 
familiar with the East); it would be desirable to 
compare the two. The exhibition is peculiarly 
rich in single works of interest, like this, artistic 
or biographical or both at once. Among those 
foreigners who swelled the ranks of the English 
school and the English Academy in its early days, 
one, Angelica Kaufmann, has been made familiar 
and alive again to us by the touch of a sym- 
—_ hand among ourselves. Here (45) is 
Miss Angel's portrait of her friend the President ; 
and a very pleasant and sensible portrait it is, quite 
free from the simpering affectation and boneless 
grace of those mythologies which she, with 
Cipriani and a few more, sent forth so fluently and 
with so much applause to be issued broadcast by 
the flattering point of Bartolozzi. Reynolds, 
dressed in a handsome black suit, leans courteously 
forward with his knees crossed and his hand on one 
of them; the plain, bourgeois cast of his features 
only dignified by an expression of extreme andsen- 
sitive kindness inthe mouth. Before leaving for good 
the portrait art of the eighteenth century which 
has held us so long, let us look at the two things of 
Cosway (225, 260). The fantastic Cosway and 
his beautiful wife were names of fashion in their day 
—of applause, envy, seandal—when the Prince of 
Wales’s carriage was constantly at their door, 
and when they received all the great personages 
of England and of Europe as friends and sitters 
in that museum of gorgeous curiosities, their 
house in Stratford Place. They are almost for- 
gotten now. If portraits in oil like these two, 
with their artificial looks, their opaque metallic 
surface, and unpleasant manner of painting, were 
the best that Cosway could do, there would 
be no reason why he should be remembered. But 
his oil paintings, though they were liked in their 
day, were not what he could really do. The most 
exquisite and graceful of miniature painters, it is 
plain that he had no true conception of oils, and 
that the smoothness of surface which that minute 


manner requires, translated into the other medium, . 


has betrayed him into these disagreeable results. 


Of all the foreigners associated with our school 
at this time, the most famous was sent us from 
Zurich, not to paint our portraits but to instruct 
us in high art and the heroic, in Michelangelo and 
the terribil via. I speak of Fuseli, of whom one 1s 
glad to see these three examples (248, 250, 274), 
in order to have clearly before us the almost in- 
credible quality of the work which a gifted age, 
understanding to perfection its own homelier busi- 
ness, accepted as heroic and imaginative. Where 
were our senses when, with Blake alive, we could 
put up with this? What spell was upon the time, 
that Fuseli himself, no fool nor impostor, but a 
man of sense, learning, and original force of mind, 
could so conceive and paint, and think it well 
done? Here is not imagination, but nightmare ; 
in the Macbeth scene, not terror, not weirdness, 
but hideous and absurd staring and glaring on 
the part of witches, ghosts, and a frantic warrior 
who has dropped his red-check shawl, indicative 
of nationality, in order that he may place his finger 
to his nose more heroically in a posture of more 
supernatural alarm. In the Falstaff scene, no fun, 
but a coarse grotesqueness, a straddling and gig- 
gling of long-legged female puppets in impossible 
violences of action, with exhibition of vulgar ankles 
and red French boots; no fat knight bent round 
within the buckbasket like a Toledo blade, but an 
inglorious carcase, with a gross, a mi 
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will never hold him. In neither one piece nor 
the other is anything that can be called painting, 
but rather an arbitrary smearing of disagreeable 
dark and light for the indication of these mon- 
strous shapes. 

It is ——. to turn from these things to 
what is very English, very unpretending, and very 
pleasant—the portrait of a race-horse by George 
Stubbs (258). It is just as mere a portrait of a 
race-horse as any you shall find in an inn-parlour ; 
but by the rich feeling for colour in the jockey’s 
dress, and the pure and luminous landscape which 
Stubbs has sketched in for background, it becomes 
a real and an enjoyable work of art. 

Srpyey Corvin. 








SIR GEORGE HARVEY. 


Sm Groree Harvey, President of the Royal 
Scottish Academy, died at his house in Regent 
Terrace, Edinburgh, on January 22, after a long 
illness — disease of the heart terminating in 
apoplexy. Among his principal pictures (cover- 
ing, as will be seen, a wide range of subjects), 
were The Curlers, 1885; The Highland Funeral; 
The Battle of Drumelog, 1836 ; Reading the Bible 
in Old St. Paul's, 1846; Bunyan selling Laces on 
Bedford Bridge; The Castaway (Man and dog), 
1839; Cheldren blowing Bubbles in Greyfriars 
Churchyard, 1848; The Covenanters’ Communion, 
1840; Shakespeare before Sir Thomas Lucy, 1837 ; 
Dawn revealing the New World to Columbus, 
1852 ; Scenery tn the Highlands, 1875; Loch Awe 
and Ben Cruachan; The Small Delt Court, 1827 ; 
Covenanters Preaching, 1830; The Covenanter’s 
Baptism, 1831; Examination of a Village School, 
1832; Saturday Afternoon (school children at 
play), 1833; Bunyan in Bedford Jail, 1833; The 
Last Sleep of Argyll, 1841; Quitting the Manse, 
1847; The Night Mail, 1854; Portrait of Pro- 
fessor Wilson. The first of his exhibited works 
was A Village School, 1826. 
the only two pictures specially well-known in 
London are the Reading the Bible in Old St. 
Paul's, and Quitting the Manse (a Free-kirk sub- 
ject), both of which have been extremely popular. 

Scotland many of the others are on the same 
level of reputation. 

Harvey had facility of invention and of execu- 
tion, in which a study of the later style of Wilkie, 
rather perhaps than any other model, may be 
traced; at the same time he was extremely pains- 
taking, even fastidious, in his habits of work. Te 


possessed a telling faculty of expressiveness, and | 
acertain gift of “improving” the occasion pic- | 


torially, comparable to that, so well appreciated 
by Scotchmen, of a pulpit-orator. His powers in 
landscape were fine ; his works of this order have 
grace, largeness, and the seriousness and charm of 
Nature, in a high degtee. 

He was a native of the village of St. Ninian’s, 
near Stirling, and was born in 1806, his father 
being a watchmaker. Apprenticed at first to a 
bookseller, he passed in his eighteenth year to 
the Trustees’ Academy in Edinburgh, his pro- 
pensity for an artistic career proving unmistake- 
able. Soon afterwards he became one of the 
original Associates of the Scottish Academy ; was 
made a full member in 1829, and in 1864 suc- 
ceeded Sir J. Watson Gordon as President. He 
appeared occasionally in print, publishing in 1870 
Notes of the Early History of the Royal Scottish 
Academy. He was a keen critic, kindly to young 
artists: in polities a vigorous Liberal, and in re- 
ligion an Independent. He married twice, and 
leaves two daughters by his first wife. 


“He was a delightful companion [says a leading 
obituary notice], one of the truest and warmest of 
friends, generous in thought and deed, full of truth 
and courage, and through his whole life a man of inde- 
pendent mind. Yet he was also endowel with that 
childlike softness of nature which responds at once 
«nd with the whole soul to the best of pathos and of 
humour.” 


Of all these, perhaps | 








His head was sculptured by Hutchinson, and 
painted by Herdman. 

It may be recollected by some of our readers that, 
at the last presidential vacancy, Sir J. Noel Paton 
was expected by many to receive the election ; the 
suffrages of the Academicians, however, fell on 
Harvey, and Paton obtained the office which he 
now holds, that of Queen’s Limner for Scotland. 
We presume that this painter is the destined 
successor of Sir George Harvey ; and, as an artist 
elevated in aim and in scope, working in the higher 
region of the art, deeply grounded in study, and 
of enlarged personal capacity in his art, as well as 
general culture, he would not fail to do honour to 
the distinguished post. W. M. Rosserrt. 








NOTES ON THE CASTELLANI COLLECTION. 
Amone the questions of other than purely artis- 
tic interest to which the Castellani collection 
offers a new source of illustration, is one which 
concerns readers of Latin poetry. It has been 
said on high authority that the almost entire 
absence of allusion to the legendary history of 
Rome in the artistic remains of Roman times 
—— so striking a contrast to the efforts of 
Virgil, for instance, to popularise this legendary 
history, as to make his Muse when in this vein 
appear hollow and strained for the occasion. It 
is argued that had Virgil’s art been here spon- 
taneous and a genuine growth of the age, what he 
sought to do in poetry would have been attempted 
also in the other arts of sculpture and painting. 
Unfortunately for this, the artists of Rome were 
mostly Greeks by birth and training, and however 
much they may have wished to please their patrons, 
they lived at a time when the creative spirit had 
entirely passed away, and nothing was left for them 
but variations on the old themes. Such is the 
theory which we are asked to accept, and appa- 
rently, as regards the higher walks of art — 
sculpture and painting—it is correctly represented. 
It is, however, a different matter when we come 
to apply this rule to such works of art as the 
engraved cistae, which have been found at various 
times at Praeneste. It should be said that these 
cistae are of great rarity, that they are found, if 
not always, chiefly at Praeneste only, and that the 
British Museum possesses one of surpassing excel- 
lence, with three others scarcely worthy of passing 
attention. Should the Museum fortunately now 
secure the Castellani Collection, it will be en- 
riched by a very fine series of cistae, including nine 
with designs which, if they sometimes say little 
for the owner's sense of propriety, are often singu- 
larly beautiful and always interesting. These 
cistae are, as is known, bronze boxes, mostly 
cylindrical, in which women kept their articles of 
toilet-—mirrors, sponges, rouge-pots, &c. 

What, then, was the nationality of the artists 
who engraved them? In at least two cases the 
artists were Romans, as appears from the inscrip- 
tions (1) on the celebrated Ficoroni cista (Novios 
Plautios fecid), and (2) on another cista (Vibis 
Pilipus Cailavit). As a general remark, also, it 
may be said that Greeks could not well have con- 
fused and jumbled together the legends of their na- 
tive country to the extent to which they are some- 
times found confused on cistae. They would also 
have succeeded in spelling correctly the names of 
the Greek personages introduced into their designs. 
On this point, however, it has been suggested that 
the names may have been added by the owners ; 
so great has been the unwillingness to admit that 
such excellence of drawing and composition as 
that of the Ficoroni cista, or of the cista in the 
British Museum already mentioned, could have 
proceeded from other than Greek hands. Had 
there been many native artists equal to work of 
this kind, Virgil, one would have thought, would 
have been amply seconded in his attempts to 
throw a halo over the legendary history of tn 
On the other hand, it is not to be denied that the 
composition in the best of these engravings pro- 
ceeds altogether on Greek lines, and that skill in 





this respect as well as in drawing may have been 
learned by Romans in a Greek school, and have 
constituted their entire artistic stock-in- trade. 

Among the Castellani cistae is, however, one 
which appears to have been rightly explained as 
representing the scene which would naturally 
have followed on the close of the Aeneid, It is 
therefore one instance at least to encourage a be- 
lief that the spirit of Virgil, as regards national 
legend, may have extended more largely to artists 
than would seem to be the case from artistic re- 
mains. Turnus is killed, and is being carried off 
the field. Aeneas advances to Latinus to claim 
Lavinia, who comes forward willingly to meet 
him. Her mother rushes in horror from the scene. 
Aeneas and Latinus clasp each other by the hand. 
The locality is indicated as near the bank of a 
reedy stream, perhaps the Numicius, which is 
personified by the reclining river god. This 
composition is engraved on the lid of the cista, 
while round its body — unfortunately now cut 
down—is a furious battle going on, perhaps the 
battle in which the combat between Aeneas and 
Turnus took ‘place. As an instance of the con- 
fusion of subject referred to above, and at the 
same time as a very beautiful specimen of this 
class of work, there is a cista in the Castellani 
series on which the following figures are repre- 
sented with their names incised beside each :— 

A group of a young warrior standing and hold- 
ing the reins of the two horses at his side. He is 
called Azach . ilios, and it seems a violent pro- 
ceeding on the part of Schoene (Annali d. Inst. 
Arch., 1870, p. 335) when he separates this into 
two numes, t.e. Atach = Ajax and Jlios, the name of 
one of the horses. There is certainly a point in 
the middle of the word, but that can hardly be 
otherwise meant than to mark off the ¢lios as a 
peculiar termination. The figure, which does not 
suit Ajax, would suit Achilles very well, and it 
may not be too far-fetched if we take the word to 
be a Roman attempt to connect the name Ach- 
tleus with Ilium, and to make this more obvious 
by spelling it Achilios or Aiachilios, On the left 
of this figure stands Laomedeia, here called Ladu- 
meda, not Laoumeda, as given by Schoene; at her 
side is adeer, which she leads with a string. Next 
to her is a female figure holding upadove. She is 
inscribed Doxa or Docha. Then comes a very 
beautiful group of a young Silenus and a Maenad. 
His name is Silanus. Here it should be observed 
that the termination is in us, not os, as usnal. 
Then comes a female figure called Zavis (Lais ?) 
and a beautiful youth reminding one by his pen- 
sive attitude of Orestes. He is called Zstor. Then 
Agamemnon—Acmemeno, and lastly a warrior 
Soresios. On a tablet hanging from a column 
behind the horses beside the figure which we have 
called Achilles is inscribed Leces (ZLeges), which 
Schoene takes to be the name of one of the horses. 
It is not likely that the name of only one of the 
horses would be inscribed on the tablet, and stil! 
less likely that the names of even both horses 
would be inscribed on a tablet and hung on a 
column apparently intended to indicate a temple. 
The tablet reads leges (laws), but what these leges 
referred to cannot be certain now. On the cover 
of this cista occurs also the name Fbrios for Silenus. 

On a bronze mirror engraved with a design in 
the spirit of the best of the cistae, is the follow- 
ing Latin inscription :—Cetsia . Loucilia . Futa . 
R. et . Junio . Setio. Atos. ret. The group en- 
graved on the mirror consists of a young girl 
sitting in the lap of a male figure. Beside him is 
inscribed his name Metio; beside her, Musia. A 
girl standing by their side and holding a mirror, is 
inscribed Acila (ancilla?). In the series of bronze 
mirrors in this collection two others are particu- 
larly interesting, one for its beauty and both for 
the subjects engraved on them. On both is repre- 
sented the legendary incident of Perseus cutting 
off Medusa’s head; but in each a different stage 
of the incident is given. In the one Perseus 
is equipped with his hooked knife, winged 
sandals, wallet, and helmet to make him invi- 
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sible; he is attended by Athena, but as yet it is 
necessary for him to find out from the Graeae 
where Medusa is to be found. He is figured as in 
the act of offering to restore the solitary eye of 
the Graeae which he had taken, if one of them 
will tell him the way to Medusa. In the other 
mirror, Perseus has already cut off Medusa’s head, 
stuck it into the wallet, and is escaping with 
speed, pursued by Poseidon, who is known to have 
been an admirer of Medusa. Athena steps for- 
ward to intercept Poseidon, and it is curious that 
the artist places her in the usual attitude of rais- 
ing her aegis against the person, to whom she is 
opposed, forgetting that her aegis really owed its 
terror to the head of Medusa, which as yet was in 
the wallet of Perseus. Poseidon is called Purcium 
or Pudcium. A, 8. Murray. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Ata general assembly of the Academicians and 
Associates of the Royal Academy of Arts held on 
Wednesday evening last, Messrs. E. Long and 
Alma Tadema were elected Associates. 


On January 22 Mr. Sidney Colvin delivered, at 
the College for Men and Women, Queen Square, 
an interesting lecture on “ The Story of Proserpine, 
with Illustrations from Greek and Roman Art,” 
drawings, and photographs. The myth was care- 
fully followed out by the lecturer, both in its 
legendary or religious, its literary, and its art 
form. Mr. Newton proposed a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Colvin, remarking upon the lecture as an 
almost unique instance in this country of a much- 
to-be-desired plan—that of making literature and 
art mutually illustrative. Among other lectures 
set down for this institution during the current 
term, we may mention, “ Recent Discoveries at 
Olympia,” by C. T. Newton, Jan. 29; “ English 
History, Henry II. to Henry III.,” Prof. Amos ; 
“ Arab Art,” Mr. R. S. Poole; “ Assyrian An- 
tiquities,” Mr. George Smith. 

We have received, from Messrs. Longmans, 
Little Walks in London—a children’s book which 
owes its existence, seemingly, to the existence of 
seven drawings by John Leech, which it was 
thought might interest the public. Seven draw- 
ings are not much out of the life-work of a man 
who must in his time have produced several 
thousand, and the genius of Leech, albeit over- 
rated, hardly comes up for judgment on the pro- 
duction of these small additions to what was 
already known of it. Moreover, the additions, 
though small even in point of number, are ad- 
ditions in that sense alone. They give us no new 
side of a talent known by this generation perhaps 
only wearisomely well. A caricaturist, a satirist 
in art, is but too soon exhausted, and Leech has 
not escaped from the fate of those who give us no 
substantive work. Criticism might have had 
more to say about him if the public had been 
occupied with him a little less, Here, as of old, 
are his town children, graceful or squalid, or often 
both at the same time. Here is his errand boy: 
here is his page: here is his coachman, with the 
magnificence of hammer-cloth: his footmen, with 
the carriage-umbrella. And that these familiar 
beings of alley, street, and park, may be in- 
troduced to us once more, here is a story 
of how two children hada tutor, who, like the 
admirable Mr. Barlow in Sandford and Merton, 
held that our youth should be observers of fact, 
and accordingly obligingly walked with them to 
such parts of London as might realise for them 
Mr. Leech’s pictures. And so with Mr. Dickson 
to guide their benevolence, these children—in ap- 
palling defiance of the Charity Organisation— 

estow sixpences upon such of their wretched 
brethren as they meet in the street, and they are the 
witnesses of an unseemly altercation as they ap- 
proach, with an order in their pockets, the gate of 
the great house in Manchester Square. Of their 
visit to Sir Richard Wallace’s information is not 
vouchsafed. We follow them elsewhere, and 





when we seize an occasion for bidding adieu to 
them, it is with the feeling that the covers of a 
book have rarely, since bookmaking began, held 
matter so slight and feeble. And that this feeble- 
ness may be widely extended, the thing is printed 
both in English and in French. 


WE understand that the splendid collection of 
Oriental coins formed by the late Colonel Seton 
Guthrie will shortly be put up for auction. 
There was a rumour that it was going to be 
purchased by a foreign Government, but unless it 
1s to be sold en bloc the rumour must be incorrect. 
It would be a grievous blunder to scatter so fine 
a collection, and it is to be hoped that some 
Government may be found enterprising enough to 
bid the very reasonable sum demanded, and thus 
to prevent the disintegration of the cabinet. 


We understand that the British Museum is 
about to offer for sale at Messrs. Sotheby’s a 
collection of duplicate English medals. The 
series, which is taken chiefly from the cabinet of 
the late Mr. Edward Hawkins, is a thoroughly 
representative one, at least as regards that portion 
of our medallic history which extends from the 
reign of Elizabeth to the end of that of Anne. 
It is known that Mr. Hawkins devoted his especial 
attention to the medals of William and Mary, 
and in this reign the collection offered is said to 
be extremely rich. 


Two new art-journals have just appeared in 
Belgium, with the titles respectively of L’ Artiste 
and Le Nouvel Impartial. 


THe Kéolnische Zeitung gives an account of a 
grand festival that has recently been held in Bonn, 
in honour of Winckelmann. Three medallions 
were struck on the occasion, of which the first re- 
presented an eagle and a shepherd, in evident 
allusion to the story of Ganymede; the second, 
an idealised woman’s head with a laurel crown; 
and the third, a man in combat with a lion, en- 
circled by groups of fighting animals. 


Tue exhibition of the works of the late Isidore 
Pils was opened on the 15th inst. in the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts. It comprises a number of 
portraits, costumes, and military subjects, such 
as the master knew so well how to paint, and a 
beautiful collection of water-colour paintings, 
which will be especially interesting to artists and 
amateurs. The profits of the exhibition will be 
devoted to artists in unfortunate circumstances, 


Tue Italian papers state that there is a project 
in Rome for the erection of a building which shall 
serve as a salon for an annual exhibition of the 
works of the living painters of Italy. Hitherto 
such exhibitions in Italy have been merely local. 
The Government has promised 50,000 francs 
annually towards the scheme, and the assistance 
of the city authorities is likewise expected. 


M. H. Gorrrenevc, mayor of Port Louis, is 
organising for the coming spring an exhibition of 
Breton costumes, and at the same time of ceramic 
productions of the province. The exhibition will 
take place at Quimper, which possesses an im- 
portant manufacture of faience, a revival of the 
fabric of La Hubandiére, founded in 1685 at Loc- 
maria. 


Ir is proposed to erect a cathedral at Saigon, 
French Gcehin-China, for which plans are to be 
sent in for competition to the Governor. The 
style of architecture is to he left to the choice of 
the competitors, but the Gothic or Romanesque is 
preferred to the Renaissance. 


Tue Antiquarian Society of Cologne has an- 
nounced that an Art Exhibition, similar in design 
to that held last year in Frankfort, will be opened 
at Cologne on July 1. The committee invites 
contributions from all who possess specimens of 
mediaeval and ancient-art, belonging to the lower 
Rhine and Westphalian districts. 


PrRoFEsSOR PAGANINI, of Pisa, has written to 


the Risorgimento to express his unhesitating 
opinion that the statue presumed to be of St. 





John, and by Michel Angelo, which belongs to 
Count Rosselmine-Gualandi of Pisa, is decidedly 
not of St. John, and most probably not by the 
great master. According to the feieued Pisan 
professor, the figure represents Aristaeus, the son 
of Cyrene by Apollo, who first taught men to 
keep bees, and on this account is represented 
holding a honeycomb in his hand, 


In reference to the attack recently made upon 
the Royal Academy by a correspondent in the 
Times, we have received the following from an 
authoritative source :— 


“The Academy is not ‘jealously’ and ‘selfishly’ 
keeping its treasures ‘under lock and key.’ The 
Academy is, in fact, pushing on with what speed cir- 
cumstances and the British workman admit, the 
arrangement and decoration of these large galleries, 
which contain (and in which, when those arrangements 
shall be complete, will be permanently and publicly 
shown) the various possessions it boasts: diploma 
works, ‘Gibson bequest,’ and treasures of ancient art. 
The announcement of these facts was publicly made 
by the President at the annual banquet of the Royal 
Academy. The Royal Academy has (for the express 
purpose of bridging over, as far as possible, the un- 
avoidable interval of delay) shown in successive 
Winter Exhibitions now over fifty of the works in 
question; among them—in a place of most conspicuous 
honour—the Marco d’,Oggione, which ‘is, or was, not 
long ago, rolled up in some store-room ;’ among them, 
also, a far more precious gem, namely, the original 
cartoon by Leonardo da Vinci for the Holy Family 
in the Salon Carré of the Louvre.” 








THE STAGE. 


No one is so conservative as a theatrical manager. 
He believes in the wisdom of continuing or re- 
peating whatever has already succeeded. He is 
slow to be convinced of the virtue of new things. 
Because burlesque was genuinely relished a dozen 
years ago, he continues, in slightly modified form, 
to produce it to-day. Because a bouffonnerie with 
wit was successful, he produces a bouffonnerie 
without wit, and expects it to be successful too. 
Because a tragedian was approved of in Hamlet, 
he is convinced of the acceptableness of the legiti- 
mate drama. Only two or three managers in 
London ever have the courage to be the first and 
to be alone. To something of this conservatism 
we are inclined to attribute the new production at 
the Duke's. Mr. H. T. Craven is the author of 
the piece: he is accepted both as author and 
actor. For many years now his name has been 
identified with that domestic drama which the 
complex genius of Robson—with smiles and tears 
at the same time—-first made welcome to London- 
ers. He has himself been conservative in follow- 
ing in that track, but now moving his efforts to a 
larger stage, he and the manager—Mr. Burnand— 
are conservative in taking up the latest traditions 
of that stage. That stage has had two successes: 
the horsey spectacle of Flying Scud and the pathetic 
melodrama, All for Her. The interest of All for 
Her centred in the hero’s sacrifice of his own life ; 
and the interest of Too Truwe—Mr. Craven's new 
piece—centres in the heroine’s seeming sacrifice of 
the life of her lover. It is true that in the one 
case the sacrifice is accomplished, and that in the 
other it is at last spared; but that is not much to 
the advantage of Mr. Craven’s drama, since the 
dramatic contrivances by which the sacrifice is 
averted are not of the most natural order. Again, 
the spy is a prominent character in Mr. Craven's 
piece, as he was in Messrs. Palgrave Simpson's 
and Herman Merivale’s. The story itself is com- 
plicated, but its management is more elaborate 
than ingenious. We are taken to the borders of 
Hampshire, in the year of Monmouth’s rebellion, 
and there hang about the story memories of Alice 
Lisle, familiar to the public through the narrative 
of Macaulay and the picture by Mr. Ward. Here, 
however, the sasniinn does not go very far. 
One Arthur Nelthorpe has sheltered Monmouth, 
and for this he is sought and obliged to take 
flight. Betrothed to Janet Coventry, the sister of 
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an adherent of the King, he takes refuge in the 
house of one Alice Milbrook, whom he had either 
loved or flirted with as a boy. She receives him 
now, and Janet, brought by the agency of the spy 
who would himself wed her, to see these two 
together, mistakes their situation, is needlessly 
jealous, and is induced to betray the young 
woman’s shelter of the rebel. Beyond this 
she cannot go. When it is brought home to 
her that Alice Milbrook’s motive has been mis- 
conceived, and when it is plain that the blood- 
thirstiness of Judge Jeffreys will make her pay 
the penalty with her life—the young man having 
seemingly escaped—she has to choose between 
allowing the innocent to die and herself disclosing 
the whereabouts of her lover. She chooses—though 
here with less chivalry than did “ pO ge - 
—the difficult right; but, as we said before, the 

malty is not exacted. The author steps in with 

is contrivances, and tragedy is averted. The 
chief situation of the play—led up to but a 
is seen, when it is arrived at, to be forcible, but 
hardly new. Butabsence of novelty would not of 
itself condemn it, were it treated with any ex- 
ceptional literary vigour or grace. These things 
are not conspicuously present. Mr. Craven, the 
author, who appears in the piece, has selected for 
himself the sympathetic part of the husband of 
Alice, and displays in it his wonted rough pathos. 
Mr. Macklin is the hero, and Miss Ada Lester and, 
Miss Louisa Moore represent, with some elegance; 
if with little passion, the two young women. Tha, 
clever comedian, Mr. Righton, is included in th, 
cast, but he has often played to better effect. Th, 
burlesque of Black-Eyed Susan continues to b 
attractive. 

Peep o’ Day was on Monday revived at the 
Adelphi, with its author, Mr. Falconer, in his 
well-known character, Barney O’Toole—a part 
which gives him favourable occasion for the dis- 
play of Irish humours. Another important cha- 
racter finds not only an equal, but po a 
more powerful representative than it has often 
found before: the benevolent and indulgent 
country priest, O'Cleary, is now played by Mr. 
S. Emery. The two heroines, of humble and 
middle-class life, Kathleen Kavanagh and Mary 
Grace, are represented by Miss Lydia Foote and 
Miss Hudspeth ; the two ruffians are played by 
Mr. Shore and Mr. McIntyre—both great in these 
things—while manly beauty and chivalry fre 
deemed fittingly represented by the elegance of 
Mr. Terriss. Mr. Fernandez, a sound and well- 
experienced actor, is Harry Kavanagh. The 
scarcely less important personages of the fair 
and faction-fight find themselves well embodied 
in a picturesque crowd of supernumeraries. The 
scenery is by Mr. Lloyds. Further than this in 
our chronicle we need uot go—Peep o’ Day, like 
the Colleen Bawn, being distinctly without literary 
interest. The two will be remembered together 


_as sufficiently happy types of the successful sensa- 


tional drama of twelve or fourteen years ago, when 
laygoers, especially those who came up to the 
hibition of 1862—appear to have been more 
naive and readier in enjoyment than those of our 
day. In our day, nevertheless, there remains a 
public for the best of these things; and, literary 
interest being put out of the question, among the 
best of them is Peep o’ Day. 

Last week at the Gaiety there was a very long 
morning performance for the benefit of Mr. Arthur 
Cecil, who assumed the part of Sir Harcourt 
Courtley in London Assurance. The piece itself 
is too familiar to need criticism ; the public know 
sufficiently its thin coating of great comedy, its 
lack of serious interest, of sympathetic characters, 
its ambitious intentions, and the success of its 
first two acts, due in the main to a firework 
sparkle of dialogue. Good acting cannot make it 
substantial or satisfying: bad acting can hardly 
make it seem other than clever. It got unequal 
acting on Wednesday, at the Gaiety, when a host 
of Mr. Cecil’s stage friends rallied round an actor 
of genuine promise and sprightly intelligence. 





Mr. ALEXANDER HeEnpERsON will open the 
Criterion next Monday with a performance of 
extravaganza, in which Miss Lydia Thompson 
and her large and comely company will appear. 


To-nient the entertainment at the Royalty 
Theatre will be removed by Messrs. Carte and 
Dolby to the Globe. 


Morntne performances of Our Boys are going 
on at the Vaudeville. The manager's pockets 
must gain what the interests of Art lose by the 
enormously prolonged run of this, or any other 
popular comic drama, 


Mr. Puetps appears this: afternoon at the 
Gaiety Theatre, as Falstaff, in the Merry Wives of 
Windsor: a performance known very well by the 
public, and criticised in detail in this journal 
about a year ago, when, as on the present occa- 
sion, it was given at the Gaiety. 


Mr. Byron's very entertaining piece, Married 
tn Haste, has been played for the first time in the 
rovinces. It was produced on Monday last, by 
fr. Duke’s travelling company, at the Theatre 
Royal, Bristol. 


We have received a goodly-sized pamphlet, 
The True Macbeth: being the reprint of an inte- 
resting paper read at Liverpool by Mr. Edward 
R. Russell. It is suggested by the performance 
of Mr. Henry Irving, on whose representation the 
writer has evidently bestowed special attention. 
The following passage gives one of the most in- 
genious points which are made by Mr. Russell :— 

“ With this deeply reflecting actor, it is often in 
another scene than that in which they occur that the 
words of any particular passage received their finest 
illustration, and it is in the dagger and actual murder 
scene that we perceive the profound meaning which in 
a man of Macbeth’s mould lay in his previous under- 
taking to ‘bend up each corporal agent’ to his ‘ter- 
rible feat.’ According to the notions which seem to 
prevail amongst the majority of critics, any such 
effort should be unnecessary. If he were going to 
battle, and were in danger of immediate death, his 
corporal energies would need no bracing ; why should 
noble Macbeth become physically unstrung at the task 
of killing a weak old man in his sleep? Shakspeare 
knew better, and Irving, as was said of him in Hamlet, 
‘will not go out of the character.’ As he enters alone, 
and begins to follow the dagger in the air which— 
significant phrase—marshals him the way that he was 
going, I can compare his gait to nothing but that of a 
sick man roused from his couch and feebly staggering 
to his feet amidst the swayings of an earthquake. As 
at length he creepingly approaches the door of the 
king’s chamber, at the words ‘ Thou sure and firm set 
earth,’ his feet, as it were, paw for the ground, as if 
he were walking with difficulty a step at a time ona 
reeling deck. When he returns, after committing the 
murder, we see at once, if we are calm enough, what 
Irving has added to the achievements of his greatest 
predecessors in this scene. Hazlitt said of Edmund 
Kean, that he left it in doubt whether he was a king 
committing a murder, or a man committing a murder 
to be king, but that as a lesson in common humanity 
his acting was heart-rending. ‘The hesitation,’ says 
Hazlitt, ‘the bewildered look, the coming to himself 
when he sees his hands bloody, the manner in which 
his voice clung to his throat and choked his utterance, 
his agony and tears, the force of nature overcome by 
passion, beggared description.’ This must have suf- 
ficiently surprised the Kemble school. Irving has 
partly added, partly substituted, an idea of tremendous 
physical prostration, essential to the character of one 
whose bravery all leaves him when he is wickedly 
engaged.” 


Mpme. Jupic has reappeared at the Bouffes, 
in Timbale d’ Argent, lending, as of old, the aid of 
her sharp humour and pointed delivery to dialogue 
hardly otherwise tolerable. 


Freperick Lemairre is now not only very old 
but ill and incapacitated. He can no longer show 
himself even as the wreck of his former talent. 
He is, therefore, to-morrow, to have a benefit at 
the Italiens, and all the members of the Comédie 
Frangaise have expressed their wish to perform 
on his behalf. A spectacle eyual in importance 





and interest to that organised for Déjazet will 
probably be the result. Lemaitre has received a 
cordial letter from Febvre, of the Frangais, con- 
veying assurances of general support. 


SuzANNE, in the Pattes de Mouche—one of the 
brightest and most favourite characters of Mdlle. 
a —has just been assumed at the Gymnase 
by Mdlle. Delaporte. The piece is lacking in 
situations, and this its greatest part in any other 
characteristics than those of bonhomie, vivacity, 
and savoir faire: it demands therefore in its 
chief interpreter, above all things, personal dis« 
tinction and personal charm. 


Le Charmeur is the name of M. Louis Leroy’s 
new piece, which will be brought out in a few 
weeks at M. Montigny’s theatre. 


Le Procts Voradieux—the only conspicuous 
success of last summer at the Paris theatres—has 
been revived at the Vaudeville, pending the pro- 
— of M. Emile Augier’s long-promised 
work. 


SHAKsPERE stands in such high favour with 
the Vienna theatre-going public, that of the 300 
evenings on which performances were given dur- 
ing the last year at the Burg-Theater, thirty-five 
were devoted to the representation of the series 
of historical dramas, as arranged by the great 
Shaksperean entrepreneur, Herr Dingelstedt. © 








MUSIC. 
CRYSTAL PALACE—SCHUMANN’S “ RHENISH 
SYMPHONY.” 


Wir the exception of Beethoven and Schubert, 
no composer of the present century has produced 
symphonies which have so left their mark upon 
the history of the art as those of Schumann. In 
saying this we neither forget nor ignore Mendels- 
sohn’s two masterpieces in A minor and A major 
—the so-called “Scotch” and “Italian” sym- 
phonies. As regards mere technical detail and 
artistic finish of workmanship, indeed, these two 
works must rank as among the. most perfect 
specimens of their class existing, superior in these 
respects to the best of either Schubert's or Schu- 
mann’s, Nevertheless, while producing a per- 
fectly satisfactory impression, and conveying a 
feeling of absolute completeness, insomuch that 
one can hardly imagine a note changed for the 
better, Mendelssohn’s music rarely if ever “ pulls 
at the heart-strings” as Schumann’s does. He 
often delights; he seldom touches deeply. The 
present is not the place to discuss the reasons for 
this, which arise partly from the individual tem- 
perament of the composer, probably also in some 
measure from the circumstances by which he was 
surrounded, and the comparatively untroubled 
life which he led. Schumann’s whole life, on the 
contrary, was more or less a season of “ Sturm 
und Drang,” and we find the reflection of his 
troubled existence in his music. 

Another cause of the deep impression made 
upon us by Schumann's best works is to be found 
in their eminently subjective character. No com-~ 
mp ever unbosomed himself more completely in 

is music than he ; in this respect he is only ap- 
— among living composers by Johannes 
3rahms. An example of this peculiarity is to be 
seen in the very symphony now under notice, 
which was given at the Orystal Palace last 
Saturday. We know from Schumann himself that 
the first idea of its composition was suggested by 
the sight of Cologne Cathedral, and the spectacle, 
at which he was present, of the installation of the 
archbishop of that city. Hence the name of 
“ Rhenish ” symphony, by which the work is gene- 
rally known. The fourth movement—the second 
slow movement, which precedes the finale—was 
originally entitled “Im Charakter der Begleitung 
einer feierlichen Ceremonie” (‘ In the character 
of the accompaniment of a solemn ceremony ”) ; 
and it is characteristic of the composer that before 
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the publication of the work he should have erased 
this inscription, saying “ One must not show one’s 
heart to people; a general impression of a work of 
art suits them better ; then they at least draw no 
wrong comparisons.” 

There is on the whole in this symphony less 
of Schumann’s inmost self, less of his most pro- 
nounced individuality than in the great symphony 
in O major; but this is accounted for by the fact 
recorded by the composer's biographer, that he in- 
tended “ volksthiimliche ” elements to predominate 
in the work. And in truth the “ popular” 
element prevails here more, perhaps, than in any 
orchestral work of Schumann’s, unless it be his 
first symphony in B flat. This character is espe- 
cially noticeable in the second and last movements, 
the former of which in its chief theme almost re- 
minds one of a Student’s Lied, or a drinking-song, 
while the latter has in its subjects a sportive gaiety 
recalling “ Father Haydn,” and differing widely 
from the usual tender and impassioned utterances 
of the composer. In the first allegro, again, we 
find, iu the breadth and grasp of the music, some- 
thing analogous to the first movement of the 
“ Eroica,” which is in the same key. There is the 
true Beethoven swing about it, though there is 
not a trace of plagiarism. The third and fourth 
movements are the most “ Schumannish” portion 
of the work. The indescribable beauty of the 
andante (“nicht schnell” is the composer’s own 
expression) goes straight to the heart; and though 
the following “ Installation” movement from its 
antique style and rugged grandeur strikes less upon 
a first hearing, it is impossible upon a closer 
acquaintance not to feel alike its artistic beauty 
and its musical appropriateness as a tone-picture of 
the scene it is intended to represent. 

The performance last Saturday under Mr. Manns 
was of simply ideal perfection—one of those, in 
fact, which in this country can be heard nowhere 
but at the Crystal Palace. A brisk discussion on 
conducting has lately been carried on in the columns 
of some of our contemporaries; and the present 
may therefore be an appropriate occasion to say 
a word or two on the subject. Comparisons 
are proverbially odious; and therefore not the 
least disparagement of any other conductor is 
implied or intended in the few remarks that 
will be made. But the tree is known by its 
fruits; and it is a simple fact, which no im- 
partial and competent judge can possibly deny, 
that no such orchestral performances as those at 
the Crystal Palace are at present (whatever may 
be the case hereafter) to heard in or about 
London, It is said, and with truth, that the 
orchestra consists individually of first-class artists, 
who are constantly playing together. This is 
doubtless a partial explanation of their excellence ; 
that it is not a complete one is proved by the fact 
that concerts have been rowabed given elsewhere 
with quite as good a band, in which the want of 
finish has been most painfully observable. It is 
no more than simple justice to one of the most 
painstaking of musicians to say that the magniti- 
cent interpretations of symphonies, &c., to be 
heard at the Crystal Palace, are very largely 
due to the exertions of the conductor, None but 
those who, like the present writer, have attended 
the private rehearsals for the Saturday concerts 
can have any idea of the minute care which Mr. 
Manns bestows upon every little detail. With 
second-rate players he would of course not suc- 
ceed, any more than a sculptor could carve a fine 
statue with a blunt chisel; but it is in our opinion 
—_ incorrect to attribute the merit of the per- 

ormances at Sydenham either wholly or chiefly 
to the band itself, admirable though it unquestion- 
ably is. As regards what is technically known 
as the “ reading” of a work, the conductor must 
be an absolute despot; there can be but one will 
predominating; and if each player does that 
which is right in his own eyes, however good it 
may be per se, the result will be simply a carica- 
ture. The individual must be subordinated to 
the general effect; and a conductor must, so to 





_ play upon his band, as an organist upon 
the keys of his instrument. 

A line or two must suffice for the remainder of 
the concert. The overtures performed were Beet- 
hoven’s Coriolan, and Rossini’s La Gazza Ladra. 
The solo instrumentalist of the afternoon was 
Mdlle. Marie Krebs, who performed with exquisite 
finish and much taste Bennett’s Caprice in E for 
piano and orchestra, and Chopin’s Scherzo in B 
minor. Bennett's Caprice is one of his less valu- 
able works. Though, like all its composer’s writ- 
ing, remarkably clear in form and very elegant, it 
is too much a reproduction of Mendelssohn’s style 
and turn of expression to be productive, to our- 
selves at least, of unmixed pleasure. The vocalists 
were Miss Agnes Larkcom, the recent prize-winner 
at the National Music Meetings, who sang with 
much taste, and produced a very favourable im- 
pression, and Mdme. Antoinette Sterling, whose 
artistic performances are too well-known to need 
comment here. EBENEZER PRovT. 
Tue Royal Aquarium at Westminster was 
opened last Saturday by His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Edinburgh. The grand concert, which 
seems to form a necessary part of such proceed- 
ings, was chiefly remarkable for one very praise- 
worthy feature—its strongly English character. 
It was, in the first place, conducted by an Eng- 
lishman—Mr. Arthur Sullivan, the musical direc- 
tor of the new institution; the soloists engaged 
(Mdme. Edith Wynne, Mdme. Patey, and Mr. 
Sims Reeves) were all English artists, and the 
music performed was exclusively by native com- 
posers. It is so seldom that on similar occasions 
English music is not totally, or in a great measure, 
ignored, that the thanks of all who take an interest 
in the progress of our art are due to Mr. Sullivan 
for boldly setting an example which we trust may 
be followed hereafter. In musical matters we 
have been too long accustomed in this country to 
“ foul our own nest.” 

A NEW opera in one act, entitled Les Amoureux 
de Catherine, the words by Messrs. Jules Barbier 
and Erckmann-Chatrian, the music by M. Henri 
Maréchal, the “ prix de Rome” in 1870, is to be 
produced at the Opéra Comique, Paris. 

A GENOESE composer, Signor Emilio Bozzano, 
who has set to music the third and fifth cantos of 
Dante’s Inferno, proposes to produce his work at 
Paris. Itis a sort of grand oratorio for six solo 
voices, chorus, and orchestra. 

Tue death is announced of M. Edmond de Cous- 
semuller, the distinguished French musical anti- 
quary. He was born at Bailleul (Département du 
Nord) in 1805 (not in 1795, as stated by Fétis), 
and was brought up to the legal profession, which 
he practised for some time. His most important 





works are Mémoire sur Hucbald, Histoire de | 


? Harmonie au Moyen Age, L’Art Harmonique 
aux XI° et XITI* sitcles, Sources historiques de 
UArt musical au XIV* siecle, and Histoire des In- 
struments de Musique au Moyen Age. He is perhaps 
even better known as the editor of the Scriptores 
ecclestastict de musica medii aevi, the fourth and 
concluding volume of which was about to appear 
at the time of his death. 

MENDELSSOnN’s Walpurgis Night and the Mid- 
summer Night's Dream are to be performed in aid 
of a charity in the Hofoperntheater at Vienna. 


Tue Leipzig Bach Society gave its first concert 
under its new conductor, Herr H. V. Herzogen- 
burg, in the Thomas-Kirche last Saturday. Three 
unknown church-cantatas by Bach, “ Wer Dank 
_— der preiset mich,” “ Ach Gott, wie manches 
Herzeleid,” and “ Sie werden aus Saba alle kom- 
men,” formed the programme. 

THE twenty-second annual issue of the Bach 
Society's edition of the composer's complete works 
contains ten more church-cantatas, making in all 
one hundred that have been already published 
(nearly all for the first time) in this edition. 
Some idea of Bach’s fecundity may be formed from 
the fact that there are still nearly, if not quite, as 





many more compositions of this class remaining in 
manuscript. 


Messrs. Scuorr anv Co. announce the publica- 
tion of the full orchestral score of Stegfried, the 
third part of Wagner's great “ Nibelungen” 
tetralogy. 

Dr. THEeopor Het, the Vienna correspondent 
of the Musikalisches Wochenblatt, gives in the 
current number of that journal some iculars 
not generally known respecting Brahms’s fine 
pianoforte quintett, which will interest the com- 
poser’s admirers. He says: 

“ The work was composed nearly twenty years since, 
and was originally a string quintett with two violon- 
cellos. In this form it seemed to the composer that 
many of the more powerful passages did not come out 
with sufficient tone; he therefore speedily arranged 
the piece as a sonata for two pianos (in which form, 
it may be said in passing, it is also published); but in 
this way a number of tone-effects and polyphonic 
devices were lost; so that the master finally arrived 
at the right combination of piano and stringed instru- 
ments, by which for the first time this very original 
composition received its complete expression.” 


A very fine collection of Cremona violins, for- 
merly the property of Mr. John Thornley, is to be 
sold by auction next Thursday by Messrs. Foster, 
of Pall Mall. It includes specimens by the Amatis, 
Stradivarius, Joseph Peter and Andreas Guar- 
nerius, Bergonzi, and other distinguished makers, 


Tne growing taste for instrumental chamber 
music was pleasantly illustrated on the evening of 
Wednesday last, when the first of a series of con- 
certs, under the direction of Mr. Henry Holmes, 
was given at the house of Mr. Holiday, at Hamp- 
stead. The pieces selected—all three quartetts— 
were Haydn's in F, Op. 77, Schumann in A, and 
Schubert's in A minor. In the performance of 
these interesting and well-contrasted specimens 
of their class, Mr. Holmes was assisted by some 
of his tried coadjutors, Messrs. Amor and Burnett 
and Signor Pezze. The enthusiasm evinced by 
the large and manifestly cultivated audience, and 
the spirit and refinement of the performers, which 
we have so often had occasion to commend, were 
in no slight degree assisted by the locale—a noble 
studio full of beautiful examples of a sister art, 
tastefully decorated for the occasion, and sugges- 
tive of all kinds of pleasant associations. “The 
pieces performed are too well known to need 
comment; never has it fallen to our lot to hear 
them more satisfactorily interpreted. At the 
next concert, on February 9, we are promised 
Spohr's quartett in G minor, Beethoven’s quintett 
in C, and Brahms’s sextett in B flat. 
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